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Little park that I pass thru? 

I carry off a piece of you 

Every morning hurrying down 

To my work-day in the town; 

Carry you for country there 

To make the city ways more fair. 

I take your trees 

And your breeze, 

Your greenness, 

Your cleanness, 

Some of your shade, some of your sky, 
Some of your calm as I go by; 

Your flowers to trim 

The pavements grim; 

Your space for room in the jostled street 
And grass for carpet to my feet. 
Your fountains take and sweet bird calls 
To sing me from my office walls. 

All that I can see 

I carry off with me. 

But you never miss my theft, 

So much treasure you have left. 

As I find you, fresh at morning, 

So I find you, home returning— 
Nothing lacking from your grace. 

All your riches wait in place 

For me to borrow 

On the morrow. 


Do you hear this praise of you, 
Little park that I pass thru? 
—Helen Hoyt, in Poetry. 


JUST A WORD 


Fred Dana Marsh, from whose paint- 
ing, “The City,” we take our cover this 
week, has found his field in painting 
American industry in its most vigorous 
and most picturesque phases. Independ- 
ent readers had a special introduction 
to his work in the number for April 6, 
1914, when we reproduced three of his 
spirited studies of iron and steel work- 
ers. One of these, by the way, appealed 
so strongly to Samuel Gompers that he 
asxed for a copy to hang on the walls 
ef the American Federation of Labor 
pavilion at the San Francisco Exposi- 
tion. 

The verses which we quote on the 
cover we found in a poem by Edwin 
Davies Schoonmaker, published under 
the title of “New York,” in Smart Set 
for January, 1914, and we quote them 
by the kind permission of the editor of 
that magazine. 




















Thursday evening, August 3, the 
Exchange and Training School for the 
Blind, 110 Livingston street, Brook- 
lyn, New York, was totally destroyed 
by fire. Many blind people of Brook- 
lyn have received financial benefit 
from this agency. The darkness which 


has fallen upon the blind youth and the 
blind man has not obliterated the 
eagerness for self-support. 

The blind workers must have an- 
other workshop. Making a living is 
not an easy thing for any young per- 
son. To any one who has found the 
way especially hard, the fight of the 
sightless for self-support must make a 
strong appeal. 

Contributions may be sent to the 
Brooklyn Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, 104 Living- 
ston street, under the auspices of which 
association the workshop is main- 
tained. 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 


ADMIRAL DEwEY—I am not a militarist. 

JupcE E. H. Gary—Treat your men 
right. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM—We live with the 
Lord. 

PRESIDENT WILSON—We are Americans 
for big America. 

CHARLES E. HuGues—I am a strong 
organization man. 

Pror. M. M. Mercatr—The gospel of 
eugenics is Christian. 

Mrs. CHARLES E. HuGHEes—I am inter- 
ested in suffrage vitally. 

SECRETARY DANIELS—My duty is to 
build and not to boast. 

WILLIAM ARCHER—Play-goers seem to 
have no power of selection. 

ADMIRAL FiskE—There is great danger 
in neglecting the arts of war. 

THEOSOPHIST WARRIN 
velt may be the Cesar of old. 

MANAGER McGrAw—A baseball team is 
no stronger than its substitutes. 

CuamMp CLARK—Mr. Hughes has shot 
his bolt, but failed to hit the bull’s-eye. 

Cot. GEoRGE HarvEy—That incompar- 
able driveler, William Jennings Bryan. 

PRINCESS TROUBETZKOY—Young people 
at eighteen or twenty-five are not developed. 

SAMUEL UNTERMEYER—Our profession 
has been conservative to the point of reac- 
tion. 

Lord CHARLES BERESFORD—I declare it 
to be a victory for us, hard-earned, but, a 
victory. 

ANNETTE KELLERMANN—You must first 
become acquainted with water before try- 
ing to float. 

WittiAm F. McComps—Mark Hanna 
couldn’t run a campaign today and keep 
out of jail. 

EMPEROR WILtIAM—The burden of 
thinking, deciding and leading has been 
hard upon me. 

Bitty SunpAyY—Don’t covet your neigh- 
bor’s limousine; if he has a Packard or a 
“tin Lizzie” forget it. 

¥ERALD STANLEY LEE—A motor ear is 
really a self-running and rather realistic 
moving-picture machine. 

PRESIDENT HapLEY—Self-control rather 
than public control is the power on which 
we must rely for achieving results. 

H. B. VAN CLEvE—There seems to be no 
reason why dispensers of drinks should not 
supply paper cups instead of tumblers. 

SocraList CANDIDATE BrowN—What 
do you care whether the Chief of the 
Geodetic Survey is a scientist or a horse 
doctor ? 

GENERAL Woop—lIt is the duty of all 
mothers to instil in their sons’ minds a 
thoro appreciation of the fact that they 
owe service to their country. 

Foop Director BAtocki—Any one who 
consumes a litre of milk or a quarter of 
a pound of butter, or even an egg more 
than is absolutely necessary, sins against 
the Fatherland. 
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Enters a new business at 


$100,000 a year 


The Board of Directors of a gigantic wholesale grocery concern 


had gathered to select a new president. 


A keen, broad-minded director arose and said: “I know the man 
we want.” He named the president of a great National Bank. 
“What!” cried one astonished director, “what does a banker 


know about our business?” 


“This man knows more than just banking,” was the answer. 
“Banking, like wholesaling, is only one phase of business. 
man is not limited to any one field. He knows all the departments 
of business—finance, economics, organization, selling, account- 
They discussed the matter from all standpoints. 


ing.” 
they agreed unanimously to get him if they could. 


The banker accepted the presidency of the wholesale grocery 


concern at a salary of $100,000. 


In a surprisingly short time he had completely reorganized the 


whole concern. 


New, well-planned office short cuts replaced the old,  Sound- 


about methods. 


The former sluggish sales force was snapped into a 
wide awake, powerful organization with a capacity to 
handle enormous business. 

The inspiring success of this banker, in a business 
totally new to him, was the result of his broad busi- 
ness training. His greatness lay in his knowledge of 
business fundamentals. Each move, each decision he 
made, was backed up by a clear, intelligent grasp 





This 


Finally 


of the why and the how of the problems he had to 
solve. 

The problems this man had to face were far more 
complicated than those listed below. Yet some of 
these comparatively simple problems are rocks upon 
which business careers are smashed. Sooner or later, 
you, too, will meet these questions. How will you 
answer them? 
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Do you know why most inexperienced 
promoters fail trying to raise money for a 
new business, and how to avoid their mis- 
takes ? 


Do you know the vital difference to a 
business man between ‘ ‘getting a loan” and 
“discounting his note,” and when each is 
MOCEESATY cccccccccccccccccccccccescoees ? 


When you hire a man do you know what 
questions to ask and what to leave unasked 
in order to get a line on the applicant’s 
character without his realizing it........ ? 


What are the six things a business man 
should watch for and satisfy himself on be- 
fore he signs his name to a _ business 


PAPCT -wseeseeesese Pee ee eee reeeeeeeeses 


Can you pick from a bookkeeper’s trial 
balance or balance sheet the essential 
facts the manager of a business should 
DET 20v0asurnasadencacdnesenseumsanaes ? 


Can you analyze the market of a propo- 
sition so as to tell accurately whether it 
will be cheaper to sell direct by mail, or 
thru usual trade channels.........eesee0+72 





The knowledge that carries men thru 


You cannot give any one answer to these broad ques- 
tions. Circumstances vary. But the big underlying 
principles always remain the same. It is the knowl- 
edge of the basic principles that carries men thru 
to success. 


This broad grasp of the fundamental principles of 
business is what the Alexander Hamilton Institute is 
giving to more than 40,000 business men today. 


The Modern Business Course and Service of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute gives you a logical 
foundation on which to build your future business 
knowledge and experience. All departments of busi- 
ness are covered and presented to you in interesting, 
practical form. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often enrolled for 
this Course and Service along with ambitious young 
clerks in their employ. Among the 40,000 subscribers 
are such men as: Alfred I. DuPont, of the DuPont 
Powder Companies, capitalized at $120,000,000; Mel- 
ville W. Mix, President of the Dodge Mfg. Co., a 
$1,500,000 corporation; Geo. M. Verity, President of 
the American Rolling Mills, a $5,000,000 corporation; 
Wm. H. Ingersoll, Marketing Manager of the biggest 
watch company in the world; N. A. Hawkins, General 
Sales Manager of the Ford Motor Car Co.—and scores 
of others equally prominent. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the highest stand- 
ing is represented in the Advisory Council of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. This Council includes Frank A. 
Vanderlip, President of the National City Bank; Judge 
E. H. Gary, head of the U. S. Steel Corporation; John 
Hays Hammond, the famous engineer; Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the New York University School of 
Commerce, and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician and 
economist. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


A careful reading of this 128-page book, ‘“‘Forging Ahead 
in Business,” copy of which we will send you free, will re- 
pay you many times over. It will help measure what you 
know—what you don’t know, and what you _ should 
know—to make success sure. If you feel uncertain of 
yourself, if you long for bigger responsibilities, power, in- 
fluence, money—this Course and Service will fit you to 


grasp the opportunities that are bound to come to those 
who are prepared. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
372 ASTOR PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” —FREE 
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THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS KNUCKLE UNDER 


T is not a dignified spectacle that the President and 

the Congress of the United States have made in 

their breathless scramble to pass the railway eight- 

hour law. It does not offer reassurance as to the 
immunity of our national law-making agency from 
stampede by coercion and threat. The action of the 
President and Congress has been praised by partizan 
defenders on the ground that it saved the nation from 
“something worse than civil war.” In so doing have 
they not committed the nation to something that is 
worse yet? 

Let us look at the case dispassionately. Four great 
brotherhoods of railway operatives, including engineers, 
firemen, conductors and trainmen, demanded from the 
railways of the country an eight-hour day. They reso- 
lutely declined every proposal for arbitration, concilia- 
tion or mediation. They stood firm on their demand 
and refused to consider any modification of it. Their 
ultimatum, “eight-hour day or nation-wide strike,” even 
the President of the United States was unable to miti- 
gate. 

The railway operators were ready for arbitration. But 
the workers would have none of it. “Nothing on earth,” 
they said, could avert a strike on Labor Day except the 
granting of their demand. 

The operators would not yield. So Congress hastily 
passed a law that forced them to yield, and the Presi- 
dent signed it. The country was saved from the loss and 
suffering that a great railway strike would inevitably 
have caused—and committed to the principle that a spe- 
cial group of citizens, if it is powerful enough, can 
force Congress and the President to grant their de- 
mands with slight regard to what the President, con- 
gressmen, senators and the people believe as to their 
justice. We have seen legislation by coercion substituted 
for legislation by deliberation and common consent. We 
have beheld our national government compelled to stand 
and deliver. 

The merits of the demand for an eight-hour day are 
quite another matter. The President, in his emergency 
address to Congress, exprest his belief that “the whole 
spirit of the time and the preponderant evidence of re- 
cent economic experience spoke for the eight-hour day.” 
He declared, further, that “it has been adjudged by the 
thought and experience of recent years a thing upon 
which society is justified in insisting as in the interest 
of health, efficiency, contentment, and a general increase 
of economic vigor.” 


We agree with Mr. Wilson. We know that men and 
women have been and in many cases still are compelled, 
by economic conditions if not by more immediate coer- 
cion, to work more hours a day than is good for them 
or for society. We welcome, in the interests not only of 
the individual workers but of the whole community, the 
movement, which is steadily gathering momentum, for 
shortening the working day. The eight-hour day looks 
like a good goal at which to aim. The division of the 
twenty-four hours into three equal periods devoted re- 
spectively to work, to sleep, and to the other pursuits of 
life, seems a neat arrangement which ought to be logical 
even if it isn’t. 

But in the case of the railway workers this difficulty 
arises, The movement for the eight-hour day is not pri- 
marily a movement to relieve the worker from excessive 
hours of labor, but a movement to increase his wages. 
The railway workday is not a period before and after 
which the worker does not work. The impossibility of 
running trains thruout the twenty-four hours with 
the workers beginning and stopping work when the 
whistle blows is manifest. The railway day is a yard- 
stick for measuring the worker’s pay. After the first of 
next January, in accordance with the law just passed, 
the railway operative will receive as much for eight 
hours’ work as he now receives for ten. We do not see 
anything in the situation which will ensure his working 
a lesser number of hours than he does now. 

So that the arguments advanced by the President on 
behalf of the eight-hour day seem to us to miss the 
mark. He is talking of a factory or workshop working 
day; the railway working day is quite another thing. 


HETHER the railway workers ought to have the 

increase of wages involved in the adoption of the 
eight-hour day we frankly do not know. Nor, we believe, 
do the President and Congress. It is as intricate and puz- 
zling a matter to determine as the question whether the 
railroads should have an increase of freight rates. It 
ought to be determined in precisely the same way, that 
is, by expert investigation and quasi-judicial determi- 
nation. 

This is especially true since the two matters are so 
intimately interrelated. The President recognized this 
fact when he urged the railroads to grant the eight- 
hour day experimentally and assured them “that no ob- 
stacle of law would be suffered to stand in the way of 
their increasing their revenues to meet the expenses re- 
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sulting from the change so far as the development of 
their business and of their administrative efficiency did 
not prove adequate to meet them.” 

It is a grave question whether the railroads can 
afford to pay the increased operating expenses demand- 
ed by the eight-hour day unless they are permitted to 
charge higher freight rates. Will the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission grant the needed increase? The 
President at least would seem to be committed to an at- 
tempt to induce the Commission to do so. Will he make 
the attempt? Will Congress do anything to influence the 
Commission in this direction? Or will both the Presi- 
dent and Congress rest content with their achievement 
in saving the country from “something worse than civil 
war’? Will they let the railroads shift for themselves? 

Mr. Wilson and his congressional associates have got 
themselves into a muddle. They have done in feverish 
haste and under compulsion what ought not to have 
been done at all unless after painstaking deliberation 
and exhaustive investigation, and in response to an in- 
formed and convinced public demand. They have com- 
mitted the legislative absurdity of decreeing that a 
thing shall be done first and investigated afterward. 

Incidentally the whole affair gives a new impetus to 
the movement for government-owned railroads. If the 
railroad operators can charge only the rates decreed by 
government, and must pay the wages ordained by gov- 
ernment—at the ruthless dictation of the workers them- 
selves—it will probably be the logical outcome that the 
operators shall be replaced by government. 


THE WORLD DOES MOVE 


T the Church of Our Lady of Lourdes in Brooklyn 

the other day the Rev. Ferdinand Guicheteau re- 
peated the famous experiment by which Foucault, in 
1851, at the Panthéon, in Paris, demonstrated the 
mobility of the earth by means of a long pendulum, 
the weight of which, in the course of 24 hours, describes 
a circle. Eight years ago Father Guicheteau performed 
the same experiment in the same Brooklyn church. 

“It does move,” Galileo said by way of private com- 
ment when the Roman Catholic Church compelled him 
officially to deny the astronomical truth. It moves, and 
it is round. The world of human interests, no less than 
the physical planet, is moving in an orbit of its own. 
There are institutions that move so slowly that it is 
as difficult to detect their progress as it is to see the 
advance of an hour hand on the clock: but when time 
enough has gone by the change of position is apparent, 
and the distance traversed can be measured. 

The earth has more than one motion, however, and 
some of its motions are faster than others. Even more 
conspicuously true is this of the progress of human 
ideas, collective activities, and institutions. There is 
something almost weird in the association of the Fou- 
cault experiment with a church called “Our Lady of 
Lourdes,” the name of a shrine of miraculous healing. 
Priests of the Roman Catholic Church have attained 
distinction not only in astronomy, physics, and chemis- 
try, but also in biology, which today is founded upon 
the law of heredity discovered by the Austrian priest, 
Mendel; but the Church is not yet ready to demonstrate 
to its people the truths of biological causation, including 
the biological conditions and limitations of disease and 
healing. 





At the Roman Catholic Congress held in this city, if 
we may trust the newspaper reports, some severe things 
were uttered against the “materialistic scientists” and 
the universities that shelter them. These denunciations 
had the pure ecclesiastical flavor of the age of Galileo. 
As long as it can, the Church will teach belief in a realm 
where things happen and are done not in conformity 
to law but by miracle; and unhappily this realm is 
one in which refusal to accept the results of scientific 
investigation has consequences of physical misery: and 
unnecessarily high death rates. 

Nevertheless, the long fight between science and super- 
naturalism has been won by science, and every church 
in the world, Catholic, Protestant, Mohammedan, Bud- 
dist or Pagan, will have to surrender with such grace 
as it can’ muster. It was not won when the English 
evolutionists, including controversial writers like Hux- 
ley, were confident that the danger line had been passed. 
Science was then, as for centuries it had been, the 
possession of a class. It was not safe until it was 
democratized. It is democratized now. The electric light 
and trolley car, the automobile, the serums for deadly 
diseases, the methods of horticulturists and breeders, 
and the immensely important work of the agricultural 
experiment stations, have made every normally intel- 
lectual family in the civilized world, to some extent, 
acquainted with mechanism and mechanical principles, 
and aware of the possibilities of human wellbeing that 
lie in the principles of chemistry and biology. This 
knowledge cannot be taken from the people now. It will 
increase and become more accurate. And one of the good 
results that will grow out of the devastation and desola- 
tion of the European war will be an unshakable convic- 
tion in the minds of men from this time forth that 
whatever has to be done in a big and successful way, 
whether work of destruction or construction, must be 
done by scientific knowledge and by scientific methods. 

This tremendous fact has a bigger significance than 
merely practical men have seen. It is not only practical, 
it is also religious. It is the Rock of Ages of the religion 
of the future. The churches will have to adapt themselves 
to it as best they can. 


THE WORST OF WAR 


HAT seems most horrible tothe onlooker is not the 

killing and wounding, for even in peace all must 
die and many must suffer, but the engendering of a spirit 
of delight at the infliction of pain and death. Who could 
have imagined three years ago that a million men, women 
and children would cheer and sing at the sight of a score 
of men burning to death in midair and struggle to get 
hold of falling fragments of the charred remains! This 
is the way one eyewitness describes the scene when a 
Zeppelin was brought down near London: 


As soon as it was realized that it was a Zeppelin in flames 
there was pandemonium. Every one was shouting, hands were 
being clapped, steamers were using their sirens incessantly, 
and a few railway engines that were about were cock-a- 
doodling with steam whistles until the uproar resembled 
nothing so much as the advent of a new year in the ship- 
ping area. 

Gradually the glowing mass was lost behind the outlines 
of houses, but the sky for some time was lit up brilliantly. 
Then we talked excitedly, we wrung each other’s hands and 
acted like children, till suddenly, in sweet contralto tones, 
were heard the opening bars of the national anthem, and 
there we stood, men, women and children, singing “God Save 
the King” while the gathering light was heralding the ap- 
proach of another Sabbath day. 
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It would not be becoming in us who live four thousand 
miles away from the heat of conflict to blame the British 
for thus rejoicing at the fall of their most dreaded 
enemy or the Germans for rejoicing at the return of a 
Zeppelin after its murderous raid. It is human—all too 
human. But it is possible even in war time to maintain 
a more Christian spirit, such as was shown by Captain 
Philip of the “Texas,” who, when Cervera’s ships had 
been driven ashore at Santiago, and the “Oquendo” was 
burning upon the beach, said to his crew: “Don’t cheer, 
boys. The poor devils are dying.” 








THE PASSING OF THE AGE OF STEAM 


HE revolution effected by the invention of the steam 

locomotive a hundred years ago was by no means so 
swift and startling as that which has taken place under 
our own eyes in the introduction of a motor five times 
as efficient. With the aid of this new engine man has 
conquered two new elements. He has left the land to soar 
into the air and dive into the sea. The locomotive, slow, 
awkward and heavy, tho it be, will doubtless not become 
extinct in our time. It will be retained for rough work 
and remote places, like an old fashioned farm horse, but 
for pleasure and swift business the steamless engine like 
the horseless carriage will be preferred. 

Strange custom, this of ours, defining things at first 
by their missing quality, as tho man takes no note of 
things save by their loss: wireless telegraphy and 
telephony, fireless cookers, hammerless guns, smokeless 
powder, unsalted butter, non-leaking pens and caffein- 
free coffee. This is perhaps because progress consists 
largely in elimination, in the removal of restrictions, the 
reduction of superfluities, the enlargement of liberty. It 
is the trackless vehicle that is transforming our social 
system. For a hundred years motor vehicles were bound 
to the iron rails and forced to run in this strait and nar- 
row path. Now they have gained the freedom of the 
great highway and how they skim and scurry and kick 
up their wheels! 

Motor vehicles were in the first place made for the 
road, not for the railroad, but they were forced off by 
popular prejudice, enforced as it usually is by the power 
of the law. The attitude of the law toward anything 
new is the same as that of the rustic: “’E’s a furriner. 
’Eave arf a brick at ’im.” Whenever any one tries to in- 
troduce a new brand of bread, a cheaper kind of butter, 
a taller building, a five-cent line of buses, a novel form 
of entertainment, or a strange religion, the mob yells 
“stop him!” and the policeman tries to stop him, tho he 
only succeeds in holding him back for a while. It is hard 
enough for the innovator to combat the innate neopho- 
bia of human nature, but since this is usually backed by 
the power of the state under the control of vested in- 
terests, it is no wonder that progress is slow and painful. 

As soon as motor vehicles began to appear on the high- 
way a law was passed in England compelling every self- 
propelling vehicle from a traction engine to a bicycle to 
carry at least three mechanicians, and have a man walk 
in front with a red flag, and prohibiting them from run- 
ning over four miles an hour or making an unpleasant 
noise. Such legislation as this held back the advent of 
the automobile for at least fifty years, greatly to the in- 
convenience of the public. Now that motor cabs and 
buses have been introduced into London, it is recognized 
that this is the only possible way to reduce the conges- 


tion of traffic, for increasing the average speed of ve- 
hicles by five miles an hour is equivalent to doubling the 
width of the street. 

A teacher of sociology in one of the university sum- 
mer schools asked his students to write down what had 
been, according to their observation, the social influence 
of the introduction of the automobile. There was a curi- 
ous contrast between the reports from the eastern and 
western parts of the United States. The former said that 
there had been an accentuation of the distinction be- 
tween classes; that those who had to go on foot envied 
and hated the automobile owners, and that many people 
bought machines who could not afford them, in order to 
keep up with the fashion. But some of the western stu- 
dents told a different story, that where they came from 
the automobile was a democratizing agency; formerly 
there was a sharp distinction between those who were 
rich enough to keep a carriage and those who could not, 
but now when nearly everybody owned an automobile this 
class distinction had disappeared. Evidently the reason 
for the difference lay in the fact that in the West the au- 
tomobile first came into common use and so it had passed 
thru the aristocratic stage into the democratic, like other 
novelties such as shoes, forks and handkerchiefs in their 
time. It is because we recognize that motor vehicles have 
become a permanent and important factor in the life of 
the people that we have this week started a department 
for the discussion of their problems. 








WOMEN SILENT IN THE ENGLISH CHURCHES 


HE war has done wonders in removing anti- 

feminist prejudice in England. It has been dis- 
covered that women are useful as well as ornamental, 
and that the nation needs them. Premier Asquith, for- 
merly a pronounced opponent of equal suffrage, has de- 
clared that the women must have recognition in the 
new electoral bill. The trade unions, once so ungenerous 
toward the weaker sex, have at last allowed them to 
enter the workshops. 

But there is one stanch bulwark against woman’s 
invasion and that is, as we should expect, the Established 
Church. A National Mission was decided upon—what 
we in America would call a series of revival services— 
and one of the principles which it was designed to em- 
phasize was, in the words of the Council of the Mission, 
“the equality of men and women in the sight of God— 
eauality in privilege, equality in calling, equality in op- 
portunity of service.” This sounds harmless enough to 
American ears, in fact, rather trite, but the High Church 
wing of the Established Church rose in wrath and 
denounced it as “pestilential heresy,” “very mischievous 
nonsense” and calculated to make “the Church a laugh- 
ingstock thruout Christendom.” 

Most of the bishops refused to allow the women to 
speak in the churches under any circumstances, but the 
Bishop of London rashly consented to permit them to 
address congregations of women and girls only, provid- 
ing that they did not speak from the pulpit, the lectern 
or the chancel steps. Rebecca West makes the pertinent 
and impertinent suggestion that the good bishop ex- 
pected the women speakers to stand on a soap box. 
But slight as this concession was the Bishop of London 
was obliged to retract it because the High Churchmen 
threatened to strike and not take any part in the mission 
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unless the women wore silencers. The Bishop of Chelms- 
ford, who was at first disposed to permit the women some 
slight share in the work of the mission which they 
largely support, was also forced to withdraw permis- 
sion in the interests of harmony, and announces with 
sad sarcasm: “I have, therefore, decided that during 
the mission. I shall not sanction any woman telling her 
sisters of the Savior’s love in any church in the diocese 
of Chelmsford.” 

The High Churchmen, of course, appealed to the au- 
thority of Paul, but their opponents pointed out that 
the literal following of Paul’s injunctions would oblige 
them to refuse chicken at the table, which is a thing no 
preacher likes to do. It was also called to their attention, 
tho equally without effect, that the Roman and Eastern 
Churches, to which they appeal for precedent, had or- 
dained deaconesses and authorized nuns to take part in 
church services, instruct others and exercize ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction, and that the ruler of their own church 
was a woman in Queen Victoria’s reign. 

The Bishop of London says that the opposition to his 
proposal to allow the women to speak in the churches is 
instigated by the devil to destroy the effectiveness of 
the National Mission. We suspect that the devil is using 
one of his most effective weapons, the same by which he 
impelled the goldsmiths of Ephesus to rouse the mob 
against Paul’s preaching, the cry that “our craft is in 
danger.” It is the same spirit that shuts women out 
of other professions and the better paid trades. But 
the women of England are now admitted to medicine, 
the close corporation of the bar is beginning to yield 
and it will not be long before they are allowed to speak 
from the pulpit as well as the floor of the churches. 

But the British clergy need not be alarmed at that. In 
America we have many women ministers, and they are 
above the averageof the men ministers, not, we 
presume, because of the superior ability of the femi- 
nine sex as preachers but rather the contrary, because 
only women of unusual capacity and conscientiousness 
feel called to that vocation. This is as it should be and no 
American preacher shakes in his pulpit in fear of femi- 
nine competition. All opponents of the extension of 
woman’s opportunity should read the ancient fable of 
Bluebeard, for they would learn that women are never 
so eager to enter an open door as they are to open a 
closed one. 


THE FILM IN POLITICS 


ET me make the films of a nation and I care not 

who makes its laws; this is the twentieth century 
form of the old aphorism. In this country we see the 
dominant issues of the day debated on the screen more 
effectively than on the platform. Preparedness is 
preached by Hudson Maxim in “The Battle Cry of 
Peace” and by Thomas Dixon in “The Fall of the Na- 
tion,” while in “Civilization” Thomas H. Ince advocates 
disarmament and universal peace. But since all three try 
to make their point by depicting the horrors of war, 
several thousand feet of the film might be interchanged 
without interfering with the argument. 

- As an international language the motion picture beats 
Esperanto or any other that can be invented, for it car- 
ries its message to the illiterate as well as the educated 
of all races. This is already causing some inter- 
national disturbances. Australia and Canada have pro- 


tested against the corruption of their national ideals thru 
the influence of American-made films, and if what we 
read in The New Witness of London is correct the same 
silent agency is undermining British rule in India. When 
an embargo was placed upon the exportation of British 
films during the war a curious protest was raised: 


We have to remember that the influence of moving pic- 
tures on Oriental peoples is very marked, and that they are 
likely to receive their impression of current events from the 
cinema. While the supply was in British hands the East 
saw European events thru British eyes; once the film trade 
in the East passes into the hands of the States, that influ- 
ence is lost. 

So much for what may happen during the war. The 
prospects for the industry on the conclusion of peace are 
even more gloomy, for, taking advantage of the markets 
America has already gained, Germany, co-operating with 
these hyphenated German-Americans who will have got a 
footing in the cinemas of India, will flood our Eastern Em- 
pire with films of an anti-British bias. Thus we shall lose 
not only commercially but morally on this prohibition. 


The British administration in India has been for 
some years concerned over the number of young Hindus 
who prefer to go to America for study instead of Eng- 
land, but these are few compared with the millions who 
may be infected with Americanism thru the film. Ap- 
parently the time will come when it may be said that 
the hand that turns the cinema rules the world. 








THE MACEDONIAN PHALANX 

ae has seen many strange sights since Alex- 

ander’s time, but never such a situation as now. The 
armies of twelve nations have been brought here to fight 
over neutral territory which belongs to none of them 
and to which none of them lays claim. Here Bulgars and 
Serbs are contesting for ground which four years ago 
they jointly conquered from the Turks and gave to the 
Greeks. Russians and British are on one side and Bul- 
gars and Turks on the other. The line-up of this inter- 
national contest is as follows: 


ALLIED POWERS CENTRAL POWERS 


French Bulgars 
British Austrians 
Serbs Hungarians 
Italians Germans 
Russians Turks 
Montenegrins 

Albanians 

Greeks 


We must include the Greeks among the belligerents 
because, tho officially neutral, they have been doing as 
hard fighting as anybody. The Greek garrisons on the 
Struma disobeyed the orders of their government to sur- 
render their forts to the Bulgars and instead put up a 
resistance that reminds the Greek journalists—they are 
readily reminded—of the heroism of their ancestors in 
the defense of Thermopyle. 

So far the innocent bystanders, the people of Salonica, 
have had the best of it. Half of its population of 160,000 
is Hebrew, of the Sephardim branch of the race, de- 
scendants of those who were driven from Spain—worse 
luck to it—in the sixteenth century, and speaking La- 
dino, which is to Spanish as Yiddish is to German. The 
other half of Salonica is mostly Greek, and it has always 
been a question which is keener for the coin, the Greek 
or the Jew of Salonica. Think, then, of their delight at 
having camped in their vicinity 500,000 British and 
French soldiers who had nothing to do all winter except 
to spend their money. The Salonicans must have reaped 
a harvest greater than their famous tobacco crop. 
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‘ ‘ The Adamson eight- 
Railway Strike jour day bill, which 

Averted passed the House of 
Representatives on September 1 by a 
vote of 239 to fifty-six, passed the 
Senate on the following day by a vote 
cf forty-three to twenty-eight. Imme- 
diately after the final vote in the Sen- 
ate the four chiefs of the railroad 
brotherhoods telegraphed to the local 
unions that the strike had been called 
off. President Wilson signed the bill on 
September 3, and again two days later, 
fearing that some question might arise 
as to the constitutional validity of a 
law signed on a Sunday. The prompt 
action of Congress put an end to the 
railway crisis for the present, but there 
is some reason to fear that the settle- 
ment will not be a permanent one. 
Some at least of the railroad heads are 
certain to seize the first opportunity to 
test the constitutionality of the eight- 
hour law before the federal courts, and 
many lawyers believe that the measure 
is vulnerable in more than one respect. 

Certainly it would be difficult to find 
a precedent either for the law itself or 
for the manner of its passage. It not 
only establishes the basic eight-hour 
day for all employees of railroads en- 
gaged in interstate traffic, but forbids 
any reduction in wages until a com- 
mission of three appointees of the 
President has reported upon the work- 
ing of the new system. This puts Con- 
gress in the position of regulating the 
wages of persons in private employ- 
ment. 

But the chief complaint that was 
made by the opponents of the Adam- 
son bill was not the drastic character 
ef its provisions, but the unseemly 
haste with which legislation of such 
vital moment was forced thru Con- 


gress. Debate was rigidly restricted 
and all amendments were voted down 
in order that nothing might impede 
the final passage of the bill before the 
strike began as announced on Labor 
Day. The recommendations of Presi- 
dent Wilson for the grant of an in- 
crease in freight rates to compensate 
the railroads for their loss by the new 
wages schedule of the present ten 
hours’ pay for eight hours’ work, and 
for the Canadian arbitration law for- 
bidding the calling of a strike or lock- 
out until after an investigation of the 
causes of dispute, have not been acted 
upon by Congress. ;They will un- 
doubtedly form part of the legislative 
program of the administration when 
Congress reassembles. 

Several attempts were made in the 
Senate to amend the Adamson bill, and 
it is possible that some of the suggest- 
ed amendments might have been ap- 
proved if there had been time enough 
to get the consent of the House of 
Representatives to the amended bill 
before Labor Day. Senator Underwood 
of Alabama proposed an amendment 
empowering the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to fix wages and hours of 
labor for all railroad employees; Sen- 
ator Newlands of Nevada, chairman of 
the committee on interstate commerce, 
moved an amendment making it a 
criminal offense to obstruct or retard 
the movement of trains; Senator La 
Follette of Wisconsin moved an amend- 
ment that nothing in the new act 
should be construed as repealing pre- 
vious legislation fixing an absolute 
limit to the hours of work upon rail- 
roads engaged in interstate commerce, 
as the Adamson bill only forbade em- 
ployment beyond eight hours a day 
without payment for overtime labor. 


The Republican members of the Senate 
criticized the action of Congress for 
passing legislation at the dictation of 
labor union leaders, and, with the 
single exception of Senator La Follette, 
no Republican supported the bill. On 
the other hand, Clarke of Arkansas 
and Hardwick of Georgia were the only 
Democratic Senators to vote with the 
Republicans against it, and thus the 
Adamson bill entered the campaign as 
a party measure and a party issue. 


One of the last 
acts of the Sen- 
ate before ad- 
jcurnment was to ratify the treaty pro- 
viding for the sale of the Danish West 
Indies to the United States for $25,000,- 
000. On the evening of September 7 the 
Senate acted favorably upon the treaty 
with less than half a dozen votes in 
epposition. 

The treaty for the transfer of the 
islands still awaits final action in the 
Danish Landsthing, which corresponds 
to our Senate. There the treaty cannot 
be considered wholly on its merits since 
it is inextricably entangled with party 
politics. For several weeks the King and 
his advisers have tried to arrange for 
the formation of a coalition government 
in order that the treaty might be rati- 
fied without the necessity of a general 
election. Every effort to organize a 
coalition ministry failed and the rati- 
feation of the treaty may have to await 
the popular verdict of an election sev- 
eral weeks hence. All parties dread an 
ciection while the great powers of 
Europe are at war and a small nation 
such as Denmark must use every effort 
to keep out of it and avoid political 
struggle which might divide the coun- 
try or endanger its neutrality. 


Senate Ratifies 
Danish Islands Treaty 
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Congress Adjourns On September 8, 

the sixty-fourth 

at Last ~ 

Congress ad- 
journed after a prolonged session and 
an almost unparalleled record of im- 
portant legislation. It was by a wide 
margin the most expensive Congress in 
American history. The current appro- 
priations and the authorizations for 
future expenditure total $1,858,384,485, 
exceeding the total for the last fiscal 
, year by more than three-quarters of a 
‘ billion dollars. The largest item of in- 
crease was the huge cost of reorganiz- 
ing the army and navy in response to 
the popular demand for more adequate 
“preparedness.” The Mexican crisis 
which necessitated an expedition of a 
part of the regular army into Mexican 
territory and the mobilization of the 
National Guard on the American bor- 
der was second only to the preparedness 
appropriations in swelling the total of 
national expenditure. 

Among the more important laws 
passed by Congress were the measure 
granting a basic eight-hour day with 
no reduction of pay to employees of 
railroads engaged in interstate com- 
merce; the shipping bill which appro- 
priated $50,000,000 for the purchase 
and operation of ships by the govern- 
ment; the child labor bill, denying the 
right of interstate trade to products 
of mines or quarries employing chil- 
dren under sixteen and of factories 
employing children under fourteen; 


and the emergency revenue law in- 
creasing the federal income tax and 
levying a federal inheritance tax and 
a profit tax on the manufacture of 
munitions of war. Very heavy appro- 
priations were made for local improve- 
ments, especially for the construction 
of highways. Important treaties were 
concluded during the session, the con- 
vention with Nicaragua providing for 
the acquisition of a canal route and 
naval station rights in the Bay of 
Fonseca, the treaty for the purchase of 
the Danish West Indies, and the treaty 
providing for an American financial 
protectorate over the Republic of Hayti. 
The session was interesting, not only 
on account of its legislative record, but 
also because of several dramatic politi- 
cal conflicts, such as the debate on the 
McLemore and Gore resolutions warn- 
ing Americans not to travel on armed 
merchantmen of belligerent countries, 
and the long struggle in the Senate to 
prevent the confirmation of Mr. Bran- 
deis as an associate justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

A very striking feature of the rev- 
enue legislation of Congress was the 
attempt to strengthen the hands of the 
government against foreign interfer- 
ence with American trade and industry. 
To meet the probable “dumping” of 
foreign goods after the war, tariff in- 
creases have been authorized, notably 
upon dyestuffs, and a tariff commis- 
sion has been created. As a measure of 


reprisal against the blacklist of the 
Entente Allies, a provision was added 
to the revenue bill empowering the 
President to withhold clearance from 
vessels that discriminate against any 
American citizen or firm, or any de- 
scription of goods or the vessels of 
any nation restricting the commerce of 
American ships. Another amendment, 
rroviding that the subjects of any na- 
tion interfering with American mails 
may at the pleasure of the’ President 
be debarred from the use of the United 
States mails, telegraphs, cables, wire- 
Icss and express service, was finally 
eliminated from the bill as too drastic 
and apt to lead to international com- 
plications. 


Mexican Conference [he American- 
Scots Mexican Joint 
Commission, ap- 

pointed by the two countries to ar- 
range for the withdrawal of the Ameri- 
can army from Mexico and to provide 
for the future security of our border, 
met at New London, Connecticut, on 
September 6 as guests of the Ameri- 
can Government. Secretary of State 
Lansing welcomed the Mexican com- 
missioners in a cordial speech, in the 
course of which he emphasized the 
duty of the commissioners to find a 
permanent solution of the internal diffi- 
culties of Mexico as well as of the 
points at issue between Mexico and the 
United States. It is believed that the 
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A WINNER FROM THE EAST AGAIN 
The success of R. Norris Williams, 2d, of Philadelphia, at the Forest 
Hills tournament, brings back the tennis championship to the East. He 
won it in 1914 from one Californian, McLoughlin, but lost it last year 
to another, W. M. Johnston 


Levick 


“MORRIE,” WHO LOST OUT 
Maurice E. McLoughlin, who snatched the championship in 1912, after 
W. A. Larned had held it five years running, by dazzling speed on the 
courts; won again in 1913 and was runner-up last year; was put out 
in the fourth round, to the grief of his many Eastern friends 
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Mexican commissioners will meet the 
American claims of damages for loss 
of life and property of American citi- 
zens in Mexico by counter claims based 
on the alleged killing of Mexicans resi- 
dent in the United States and on the 
sending of American soldiers into 
Mexico without the consent of the 
Mexican Government. 

In the meantime, the Carranza gov- 
ernment is having difficulties 
at home. Villa, at the head 
of a thousand men, is said 
to be preparing for an ad- 
vance toward the border. The 
American military authorities believe 
that Villa is actively in the field in 
Chihuahua and may be expected to 
make another raid in the near future. 
Bandits attacked and wrecked a train 
on August 31 between San Luis and 
Tampico. Nevertheless, the Mexican 
commissioners say that the Carranza 
government has attained complete 
ascendancy in northern Mexico and 
will be able for the future to protect 
all Americans in the country without 
the aid of our army. 


On September 
6 a conven- 
tion of woman 
suffragists from every part of the 
United States met at Atlantic City to 
discuss the position which women, par- 
ticularly women voters, should take in 
regard to the presidential campaign. 
Many of the delegates believed that the 
proposed constitutional amendment 
making woman suffrage universal thru- 
out the nation could be pushed thru 
Congress if the women would use their 
present voting power to punish any ad- 
ministration that refused to work for 
the federal amendment. This would 
mean in practise that Mr. Hughes 
would receive all of the votes that the 
suffrage organizations were able to 
control, since he is a strong advocate 
of federal action to secure woman suf- 
frage, while his chief opponent, Presi- 
dent Wilson, altho an equally ardent 
suffrage advocate, believes that the 
franchise is a state concern. But the 
opponents of this policy point out that 
to amend the constitution would re- 
quire a vote of two-thirds of both 
houses of Congress and the subsequent 
endorsement of three-fourths of the 
states, and that no party has or is likely 
to have in the future sufficient strength 
to put thru an amendment to the con- 
stitution unless it is also supported by 
many of the opposing party. Therefore 
they hold that suffragists should main- 
tain their traditional non-partizanship 
and work for suffrage without alienat- 
ing either the Democrats or the Re- 
publicans, 

President Wilson addrest the conven- 
tion on September 8. He refused to 
promise to make the federal amend- 
ment a part of the administration’s 
program, but he declared himself em- 
phatically in favor of woman suffrage 
and predicted a certain and speedy 
triumph for the cause. On the follow- 
ing day Herbert Parsons, the Repub- 
‘ican political leader, spoke to the 
women on behalf of his party. He 


The Woman Suffrage 
Convention 

















Copyright Underwood 
IS GOLF AN OLD MAN’S GAME? 


“Bobby” Jones of Atlanta, Georgia, fourteen 
years old, was the sensation of the National 
Amateur Golf Championships at Merion. He 
put a former champion out of the tournament 
and made Robert A. Gardner, title-holder, fight 
hard for his place in the semi-finals. Gardner 


himself is twenty-two 


pledged the support of the Republican 
party to the federal amendment grant- 
ing full suffrage to women. Both Presi- 


dent Wilson and Mr. Parsons received 
a friendly welcome and both left an 
excellent impression upon the conven- 




















Copyright International Film 
DON’T BOMBARD THE MOTORMAN 


Because you can’t hit him anyway. Protective 
screens used on the subway trains during New 


York’s traction strike last week 


tion. The convention adopted resolu- 
tions favoring a concentration of effort 
upon the federal amendment, but re- 
fusing to abandon the policy of non- 
partizanship. The national board was 
re-elected with few changes and Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt will continue to 
be the president. 


The Car Strike The settlement of the 
; strike on the surface 
in New York car lines of New York 

City a few weeks ago has not proved 
permanent. Both the employers and the 
unions charged that the agreement 
which had peen reached was not being 
taithfully observed, the employees com- 
plaining particularly that many union 
men had been discharged after the 
strike was over. Meanwhile the Inter- 
borough elevated and subway lines were 
in difficulty over the issuance of individ- 
ual contracts, since the unions insisted 
upon collective bargaining and recogni- 
tion of the union. A general strike on 
the elevated and subway lines of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx and on the sur- 
face car lines of the New York Rail- 
Ways company was the result of these 
disputes and misunderstandings. Oscar 
S. Straus, chairman of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission, who had done much 
toward ending the earlier strike, imme- 
diately summoned to consultation repre- 
sentatives of the employers and of the 
unions. 

The strike was not very successful in 
stopping traffic on the subway and 
elevated lines, for many employees re- 
mained at work in spite of the orders of 
the labor union chiefs. But the striking 
car men called for support upon other 
labor unions on the ground that the 
cause of union labor everywhere was 
at stake A sympathetic strike was 
called on other surface car lines, not 
directly involved, not only in Manhat- 
tan but in Yonkers, Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle. Union men have been 
advised to boycott all the transporta- 
tion lines which are run by strike- 
breakers, and a_ general industrial 
strike of all organized labor in New 
York has been threatened. If the threat 
should be carried out the country will 
have almost as serious a problem upon 
its hands as was the recently averted 
railroad strike. There are said to be 
750,000 union workers of all trades in 
Greater New York. 


Seeentons Rumanian forces have 
Seanad: Gethin crost the border at five 

points. The army that 
crost the Transylvanian Alps thru the 
Gyimes Pass, has penetrated some 
thirty miles into Hungary and the 
Austro-Hungarian forces are retiring 
before it. The army that entered by 
the Predeal (or Témés) Pass, captured 
the city of Kronstadt. The army that 
entered by the Rotertum (or Red 
Tower) Pass, captured the city of 
Hermannstadt. None of these met with 
serious opposition, but the Austrians 
made desperate attempts to hold the 
Pass of the Iron Gates, where the 
Danube makes its way between rocks 
and cliffs. But the Rumanians also 
forced an entrance here and captured 
the city of Orsova, as well as the Baths 
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THE DOUBLE INVASION 


While the Rumanians have invaded Hungary and taken Kronstadt, 


Hermannstadt and Orsova, the 


Bulgars have invaded the Dobrudja and taken Turtukai and Bazardjik. Here the Russians from 
Bessarabia encountered them and regained Bazardjik. The arrows show the points of attack 


of Hercules, a fashionable watering- 
place to the north of it. 

South of Orsova the Rumanian and 
Serbian frontiers join for a length of 
some fifty miles and here the Ru- 
manians have also crost the frontier 
following the railroad that leads south- 
ward to Nish. If they should succeed 
in reaching this point or any other on 
the railroad leading from Belgrade to 
Sofia, the great combination of the Cen- 
tral Powers would be broken into two, 
Germany and Austria-Hungary on one 
side and Bulgaria and Turkey on the 
cther. So separated the latter at least 
would soon fall victims to the Allies, 
and all of the Austrian and German 
forces south of the Danube might be 
taken. It is to prevent such a catas- 
trophe that the Austrians and Hun- 
garians are using all their éfforts to 
hold the Rumanians in check on the 
western frontier, while the Germans 
and Bulgars are making a counter- 
attack on the southern frontier. 


The Struggle for While the Ruman- 
: ians crost_ their 

thre Dobrudja northern frontier 
into Transylvania the Bulgars and 
Germans crost the southern frontier 
of Rumania into the Dobrudja. The 
Dobrudja, consisting of the strip of 
low land lying between the Danube 
and the Black Sea, has long been 
in dispute between the adjacent na- 
tions. The natural boundary of Ru- 


mania is the Danube and the popula- 
tion of the Dobrudja district south of 
it consists mostly of Turks and Bulgars. 
But in the war against Turkey of 1877 
in which Russia and Rumania acted to- 


gether Rumania was awarded a part of 
the Dobrudja in partial compensation 
for Russia’s seizure of Bessarabia. That 
is to say Russia took away from Ru- 
mania territory on the north inhabited 
by Rumanians and gave her instead Bul- 
garian territory on the south. Three 
years ago, when Bulgaria was engaged 
in war with Greece, Montenegro, Serbia 
and Turkey all at once, Rumania took 
advantage of her embarrassment to 
wrest from her another slice of the 
Dobrudja. 

The territory thus acquired contained 
the towns of Turtukai (since called 
Tutrakan) and Bazardjik (since called 
Dobric), both of which the Bulgars re- 
captured last week. Turtukai is a strong 
point occupying the angle south of the 
Danube and north of the Bulgarian 
frontier. It is called “the gateway to 
Bucharest” because it commands the 
best crossing of the Danube less than 
forty miles from the Rumanian capital. 
The Berlin despatch says that 20,000 
men and more than a hundred cannon 
were taken when Turtukai was cap- 
tured by storm, but London claims that 
there are not so many Rumanian troops 
in the whole district as this. 

It seems that the Rumanians, when 
they entered upon the invasion of Hun- 
gary, left the defense of the Dobrudja 
to the Russians, but they were too slow 
in reaching the Bulgarian border. Now, 
however, the Russians seem to have ar- 
rived in sufficient force to drive back 
the invading army which is composed 
of Germans, Bulgars and Turks. Ba- 
zardjik and the coast towns which they 
had captured are reported to be now in 
the hands of the Russians; but, on the 





other hand, the Bulgars have advanced 
thirty miles further down the Danube 
and taken the Rumanian fortress of 
Silistria. 


The Fall of For a month past the 
Russian advance toward 

Halicz Lemberg was held in 
check by the Austrian, German and 
Turkish forces behind the Zlota Lipa 
River, but last week they broke the 
line in a bloody battle and forced the 
defenders to a precipitate retreat to 
the next of the moat rivers, twenty 
miles westward, the Gnila Lipa. In this 
action the Russians captured some 
20,000 Austrians, 4000 Germans and 
1000 Turks. General von Bothmer’s 
army was so broken that he was unable 
to make a stand even on the Gnila 
River, so the Russians, advancing up 
the northern bank of the Dniester 
River, reached the railroad station op- 
posite Halicz and began cannonading 
that city. Since Halicz was also threat- 
ened by a Russian force coming up 
from Stanislau on the south, no at- 
tempt was made to hold it. The Aus- 
trian garrison demolished the ring of 
forts surrounding Halicz and then 
crossing the Dniester blew up the big 
bridge and joined the rest of the 
troops that were falling back upon 
Lemberg. 

Two years ago, when the Russians 
were conducting the same campaign on 
the same terrain, the fall of Halicz was 
quickly followed by the occupation of 
Lemberg by the Russians. This time 
probably the defenses of the Galician 
capital are better prepared and the 
Russians may have to fight harder for 
it. So far General von Bothmer has 
been able to keep his army as a whole 
intact by withdrawing it each time just 
as the jaws of the Russian nippers were 
about to close upon it. But he has been 
losing heavily for three months, and it 
is doubtful if he can get reinforce- 
ments either from Germany or Austria- 
Hungary now that the Allies are press- 
ing in on all sides at once. 


The appearance 
of an Allied fleet 
of forty warships 
and seven transports off the Pirzus, 
the port of Athens, put an end to the 


Greece Succumbs 
to Allies 








THE GREAT WAR - 


September 3—Thirteen Zeppelins raid 
England, one brought down. British 
take Guillemont. 

September 4—Allies take control of 
Greece, French capture Soyécourt. 

September 5—French gain at Ver- 
dun. Allies take 8000 prisoners in 
three days on the Somme. 

September 6—Brussels bombarded by 
fifteen Allied aeroplanes. Russian 
victory on the Zlota Lipa River. 

September 7—Germans and Bulgars 
take Turtukai, Rumania. British 
take Leuze Wood, near Ginchy. 

September 8—Rumanians defeat Aus- 
trians at Orsova. Austrians evacu- 
ate Halicz. 

September 9—British take Ginchy. 
Rumanians invade Serbia. 

September 10—Bulgars take fortress 
of Silistria in Rumania. 
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sembiance of neutrality and independ- 
ence that Greece has hitherto endeav- 
ored to maintain. The French and Brit- 
ish forces landed at the Pirzus, 
promptly assumed control of the mail, 
telegraph, telephone and wireless sys- 
tems of the whole country, and searched 
the houses for Germans and Greeks 
suspected of pro-German proclivities. 
The German minister at Athens, Count 
Mirbach, escaped by night in his motor 
car, but Baron von Schenk was ar- 
rested. The four German and three 
Austrian vessels in the harbor of 
Pirzeus were seized by British and 
French marines. Martial law has been 
proclaimed in Athens and other Greek 
cities. No Greek males between the 
ages of 15 and 55 are permitted to 
leave the country. Five hundred re- 
servists who had been released from 
the army and had embarked for re- 
turning to America were held up and 
retained. 

Premier Zaimis has dissolved parlia- 
ment, postponed new elections and vir- 
tually assumed the powers of a dicta- 
tor. He is receiving the support of ex- 
Premier Vehizelos, presumably with 
the expectation that he will soon de- 
clare war and add the Greek forces to 
the armies of the eight nationalitics 
now assembled in Macedonia awaiting 
the order to attack Bulgaria. 

Many of the Greeks have not waited 
for any authorization, but contrary to 
the orders of their king have taken up 
arms against the Bulgars. Colonel 
Christodoulos, the Greek commander at 
Seres, not only opposed a stout resist- 
ance to the Bulgarian invasion of Mace- 
donia, but has organized a volunteer 
army of three thousand to recapture 
the Kavala forts. 


A vigorous offensive 
started on Sunday 
and continued for 
several days advanced the French and 
British lines a half mile or more along 
six miles of the eastern front. The 
British took the villages of Guillemont 
and Ginchy. By storming the woods 
that lie northwest and south of Combles 
they have enveloped this town on 
three sides. 

The French have cleared the Ger- 
mans completely out of the bend north- 
west of Péronne, but their chief efforts 
have been engaged in extending their 
lines to the south. Here they have taken 
Soyécourt and advanced almost to 
Berny and Barleux. They are also di- 
recting an attack toward the impor- 
tant railroad town of Chaulnes, altho 
the Germans still hold to a salient 
south of Soyécourt. The French pushed 
on so rapidly that they reached the 
heavy guns in the rear of the front 
before these could be withdrawn. With- 
in two days the French took 6550 pris- 
oners and 36 guns, including 28 heavy 
howitzers, as well as a captive balloon, 
and a large number of machine guns 
and shells. The British took more than 
a thousand prisoners. 

According to their official report the 
British have captured 266 officers and 
15,203 men during July and August, as 
well as 86 guns and 160 machine 


Allies Gain on 
the Somme 


guns. The Germans estimate that the 
French have twenty-three divisions and 
the British thirty-seven divisions en- 
gaged in the battle of the Somme. This, 
then, is not so many as the French 
used in the defense of Verdun, if the 
Germans are right in believing that 
there were sixty-six French divisions 
engaged there between February 21 and 
July 20. The strength of a division is 
between 15,000 and 20,000 men. So it is 
evident that if the British have raised 
en army of over four millicns they 
are not yet employing their full strength 
in the present offensive. This has given 
rise to the rumor that the Somme drive 
was intended more as a feint than an 
offensive and that the real attack will 
be delivered on quite another sector of 
the German line. The British losses are 
cfficially reported as 7084 officers and 
£2,591 men for the month of July and 
4711 officers and 123,234 men for Au- 
gust. Since there has been little fight- 
ing elsewhere this means that the Brit- 
ish have lost over 180,000 men so far 
in the battle of the Somme. The French 
and German losses, tho not reported, 
are probably much less. 


On the night of 
September 2 a 
squadron of thir- 
teen Zeppelings made an attack on 
Hngland and one of the three that 
reached the outskirts of London was 
burned up. The aviator who accom- 
plished this feat was Lieutenant Leete 
Rebinson, who is only twenty-one years 
cld and has been in the Royal Flying 
Corps about a year. He sighted the 
giant airship north of London at 
two o’clock in the morning at an al- 
titude of ten thousand feet, and 
made straight for her in spite of the 
fire from her guns and from the Brit- 
ish guns below. Dodging the search- 
lights as well as he could he flew 
around, over and under the Zeppelin 
until he had set her on fire. In his last 
attack he sailed so near that his leath- 
er jacket was singed. As soon as the 
forward petrol tank caught fire the 
flames spread thru the balloons and the 
Zeppelin fell headlong to the earth. 
Robinson was so elated that he looped 
the loop several times out of pure joy 
and then flew back to camp and went 
to bed. He has been awarded the Vic- 
toria Cross for his feat. 


Zeppelin Brought 
Down in England 
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THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME 


In the last two months the British and French have gained the ground where the shading extends 
beyond the line of July 12. The British have now taken Ginchy and have Combles nearly surrounded 












GETTING TOGETHER AF NEW LONDON 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON MEXICAN AFFAIRS 


HE American-Mexican Joint 
Commission which began its 
deliberations at New London, 
Connecticut, last Wednesday 
has before it the most delicate and 
difficult problem that has confronted 
the last two administrations, one 
that has all but plunged Mexico and 
the United States into war. Every 
loyal citizen of both republics should 
realize that the next few weeks are 
likely to be momentous in the history 
of North America, for if this com- 
mission succeeds a new era of peace 
and prosperity will dawn in Mexico, 
whereas if it fails it is difficult to see 
what remains but intervention. 

When I visited New London last 
week the first thing that impressed 
itself upon me was the intimacy 
in which the two delegations were 
living and the cordial esteem and 
friendship that seemed already to 
exist between them. The mistakes 
that were made at the Niagara Falls 
Mediation Conference two years ago 
were evidently not to be repeated this 
time. Then I found the A B C Me- 
diators, the Mexican delegation and 
all the “peace correspondents” lux- 
uriating in the magnificent Clifton 
House on the Canadian side of the 
Falls, while the American delegation 
—thanks, it is said, to Mr. Bryan’s 
desire to foster home industries— 
were living alone in a comfortable 
but modest hotel on a side street on 
the American side. Poor Mr. Leh- 
mann, I remember, had to go across 
the International Bridge every night 
and wander about the Clifton lobby 
in order to keep in touch with what 
was really going on, 

Now both delegations are en- 
sconced in one hotel—and a more 
beautiful, more commodious, and I 
may add more expensive one it 
might be difficult to find. The entire 
fourth floor is given over to their of- 
fices and suites. Two armed marines 
stand guard in the hall in front of 
the conference room. The six prin- 
cipal delegates have reserved a pri- 
vate dining room for themselves and 
their families, and thus enjoy every 
meal together as one happy family. 

When the delegates came to New 
London from New York they did not 
go by rail or motor, but in the Pres- 
ident’s private yacht, the “May- 
flower,” which indicates that Mr. 
Wilson is as canny as he is hos- 
pitable, for who does not recall from 
his own experience that a sea voyage 
is the quickest way of breaking the 
ice among strangers? 
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BY HAMILTON HOLT 


The Griswold Hotel is an enor- 
mous structure at the mouth of the 
Thames River on Long Island Sound. 
It is about two miles below New 
London, on the other side of the 
river. The old whaling center of the 
United States has become of late 
years “the yachting playground of 
America,” and from the broad piaz- 
zas of the hotel a continuous stream 
of large and small craft of all de- 
scription can be seen plying up and 
down the Thames or along the Sound. 
I noticed that the guests of the hotel 
comprized the usual complement of 
brave women and fair men that one 
finds in such places. A little way up 
the river { could see an American 
submarine tied to the Naval Sta- 
tion dock and the rowing course 
where my Alma Mater, Yale, does 
not now, I am sorry to say, “lick 
the Harvards” as she used to do in 
my time. ° 

The delegates are men of a decid- 
edly different type from those who 
represented both republics at the Ni- 
agara Falls Conference. Then the 
Mexicans were Huerta appointees 
and were naturally of the Cientifico 
or Catholic and Conservative party. 
Two of the three were old men. The 
present Mexican Commissioners are 
all young men and all staunch Car- 
ranzistas. They are liberal and anti- 
clerical. The American delegates are 
greatly impressed with their frank 
spirit. They look upon them as en- 
lightened, broad-minded, and above 
all practical. They say it is going to 
be a pleasure to work with them, and 
as all the Mexicans speak perfect 
English, two of them having been 
educated in the United States, some 
of the difficulties that usually con- 
front mixed international commis- 
sions have been done away with at 
the start. 

Luis Cabrera, the chairman of the 
Mexican group, has for years been 
known as the leader of the Mexican 
Bar. He has been in the thick of the 
Carranza rebellion, and admirably 
combines the ardor of the propa- 
gandist with the poise of the states- 
man, 

Alberto Pani is a man of scholarly 
attainment and is president of the 
Mexican National Railways—some 
10,000 miles of which out of a pos- 
sible 15,000 miles are now under 
normal operation. 

Ignacio Bonillas is a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He has married an 
American wife and is a perfect type 


of the highly educated, traveled, and 
polished Mexican. An engineer by 
profession, he was sub-secretary in 
the Department of Communications 
at the time of his present appoint- 
ment. : 

The American delegation consti- 
tute an exceptionally strong team. 
At Niagara Falls the United States 
was represented by the late Justice 
Lamar, of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
and Mr. Frederick E. Lehmann, ex- 
president of the American Bar As- 
sociation. The Commissioners were 
eminent from the standpoint of law, 
but had no experience in the states- 
manship of diplomacy and no first 
hand knowledge of Mexico. The pres- 
ent American Commission has in 
Judge Gray a man who possesses the 
technical and legal learning of Judge 
Lamar and Mr. Lehmann, but in 
addition has had wide experience in 
national affairs as United States 
Senator and in international affairs 
as a member of many previous inter- 
national commissions. 

Secretary Lane, the chairman of 
the American Commission, is said to 
be President Wilson’s closest adviser 
in the cabinet on Mexican problems. 
Before he became a member of the 
present Administration, he was for 
many years the attorney for a com- 
pany in the Middle West which op- 
erated large concessions in Mexico 
and since he has been in the Cabinet 
he has visited Mexico as Secretary 
of the Interior in connection with 
certain irrigation projects which 
called him across the border. 

John R. Mott is the most signifi- 
cant appointment. This is evidently 
a recognition on the part of the 
President that Mexico is not only a 
military, political, and commercial 
problem, but fundamentally a prob- 
lem of humanity and brotherhood. 
For John R. Mott is a great Chris- 
tian statesman. Indeed, some people 
have thought that he needed only a 
Colonel Harvey to sing his praises 
for a few years to make him a presi- 
dential probability. Dr. Mott’s great 
interest will be in helping Mexico 
solve the remoter problems of de- 
mocracy, education and civilization 
which confront her, and which after 
all are fundamental to all real prog- 
ress. 

Professor Leo S. Rowe, the Secre- 
tary of the American Commission, 
has perhaps devoted more time and 
energy to fostering better relations 
between the United States and Latin 

(Continued on page 433) 
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A new campaign for Americanization—Immigrant employees by 





These Mexican-American conferees need stout hearts and level heads for their task—Secretary Stephen Bonsal of the 
Mexican delegation at New London, Secretary Robert Lansing, Ambassador-designate Eliseo Arredondo, Secretary Rowe 
of the Americans. Seated—Dr. Mott, Judge Gray, Secretary Lane, Luis Cabrera, Ignacio Bonillas, Alberto J. Pani. 
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Seventy thousand 
people will see 
the Yale Pageant 
next month, but 
Clara Tice, of 
Greenwich vil- | 
lage, New York, 

visited New Hav- 
en first and drew | | 
some of her char- 
acteristic pictures 
of the Pageant 
as she saw it. 
Here is a “state- 
ly” war mother 
in deep mourning 
for the sons she 
has sacrificed to 
Mars. We should 
like to see a pag- 
eant which Clara 
Tice designed all 
by herself. But 
probably it would 
not match the 
elmy background 
of New Haven. 




















Gland Tice. 























"5 “eh whe ad 
Margaret ap Ienkyn, whose dowry | (=O RERERDEGNEDD. Sati Bitlis eee 
founded Yale College. She was Elihu 
Yale’s great-grandmother and the The death of Shaumpishu, acted by Yale men. The Pageant traces the history 


Pageant begins with her wedding. of Yale and of New Haven colony from the beginnings to a grand symbolic finale. 
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. Lieutenant John 
oe W. Wilcox, U. S. a 
N., directing the 
maneuvers of the 
mobilized motor- 
boat owners. To 
the left is the big- 





















gest gun mount- 
ed by any boat of 
the Mosquito 
Fleet. It is on the 
speedy “Ching- 
achgook” (26 to 30 
knots) and would 
prove _ trouble- 
some to a subma- 
rine that ventured 


within range. 
* Levick-Paul Thompson 
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1 “Mosquito Fleet” of motor boats was mobilized at New York last week to be drilled as an auxiliary naval defense. 



























THE EFFICIENT SALESMAN 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


ALESMANSHIP is the sci- 

ence of service; the knack of 

knowing people’s wants; the 

art of turning money into 
friendship; the business of making 
the world better and getting paid for 
doing it. 

The good salesman is the great 
civilizer—whether we buy neater 
shoes or sweeter pianos, we are in- 
debted to the salesman for another 
slice of civilization. No matter what 
we resolve to do, have or be, there 
are invaluable aids that we must first 
buy. 

Every successful man is a sales- 
man. The doctor sells prescriptions, 
the teacher sells instructions, the 
lawyer sells consultations, the banker 
sells credits, the farmer sells crops, 
the preacher sells sermons, the in- 
ventor sells ideas. Anybody old 
enough to be a citizen must be either 
a salesman or a tramp. 

More than half the population of 
any country is engaged in selling 
something. There are about 60,000,- 
000 people in the United States who 
try to exchange a commodity or a 
service for money or its equivalent— 
and probably less than 100,000 really 
know scientific salesmanship; the rest 
bungle their job. Every college and 
high school should teach the student 
how to do his best work, then how 
to sell it for the best price. Learn- 
ing void of earning is spurious edu- 
cation, and no institution of learn- 
ing deserves the name until it shows 
every graduate how to find a good 
market for his life product. 

We are not interested in money- 
making, apart from something more 
valuable. If the main object in sales- 
manship were money-making, it 
would not be discussed here. But 
salesmanship is the master-key to a 
large success in any trade or pro- 
fession. And the very people who 
need most to grasp it are the ones 
who never consider it—the faithful, 
conscientious philanthropic workers 
who give good service and starve on 
poor pay. The teacher able to fill a 
better place but not to find it; the 
doctor skilled and devoted, but mod- 
est and uncommercial; the preacher 
too old to be a pastor, but just old 
enough to be a counselor and guide; 
the inventor, philosopher, poet or 
musician radiant with lustrous ideas, 
but too rare and fine to seek the suf- 
focating shambles; the tireless, un- 
complaining housewife and mother 
doing the work of three men and 
deprived of the salary of one—these 
are a few of the splendid altruists 
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who for the sake of justice and 
decency ought to learn how to com- 
mand better pay! Salvation to the 
unselfish lies in salesmanship. You 
can’t be fair to the other fellow with- 
out being fair to yourself. 

In so brief an article we are 
limited to the sphere of the profes- 
sional salesman. But most of the 
principles here suggested apply to 
your work, whatever it may be; and 
by adopting these truths wisely, you 
should increase your income whether 
salary, fees or profits. To reach your 
maximum of prosperity and useful- 
ness, you must be an expert sales- 
man, or be allied with an expert sales- 
man. 

There are ten basic factors in 
scientific salesmanship: the man, the 
motive, the method, the product, the 
price, the maker, the buyer, the sale, 
the service, the future. Anybody who 
sells a commodity or a service should 
study these ten fundamentals fairly 
and fully. 

THE MAN 

E must have both instinct and 

training for the work. One of my 
numerous objections to poets is their 
lofty assumption that they, forsooth, 
are “born, not made.” Every good 
workman is both born and made— 
born to his kind of work—then made 
to his quality. The ordinary clerk in 
a store is neither born nor bred for 
his job—and the store-keeper won- 
ders why times are so hard. Among 
the natural qualifications of the good 
salesman are these: Health, tact, 
courtesy, reliability, loyalty, enthus- 
iasm, helpfulness, alertness, judg- 
ment, foresight, courage, confidence, 
persistence, accuracy, patience, 
good humor, sympathy, neatness, 
economy, regularity, sincerity, game- 
ness, pleasing voice, conversational 
power, attractive appearance, friend- 
ly but deferential manner—enjoy- 
ment of work, tireless industry. 
Among the vocational acquirements 
of the good salesman are these: 
Knowledge of human nature, knowl- 
edge of the market, knowledge of 
the goods, pride in the product, 
scientific team-work, familiarity 
with modern merchandising meth- 
ods, acquaintance with new develop- 
ments in advertising and selling, 
care of stock, handling of customers, 
frequent conferences, tabulation and 
comparison of reports, improve- 
ment the daily watchword, greater 
profit the final result but better serv- 
ice the first aim of all endeavor. 
About one man in every hundred 


may become a good salesman; if you 
are an employer of salesmen, how 
do you eliminate the other ninety- 
nine? How, moreover, do you find 
and train the one? Almost any busi- 
ness could increase its profits thirty 
per cent or more by adopting a scien- 
tific system of employing, training 
and managing the salesforce. 
THE MOTIVE 
HY sell anything? To make 
money? No, You are a failure 
if you don’t make money, but a worse 
failure if that is all you do. The ulti- 
mate reason for every commercial 
transaction is to give something 
worth more than money, that money 
cannot buy. Every customer is a 
good friend or a poor customer. Gain 
his friendship and his purse will 
open itself. An authority on selling 
declares you need not expect to make 
a sale while you have the money- 
thought in your mind. You can al- 
ways sell to the man who knows you 
will serve him, and you should not 
sell to any other man. Recently the 
head of a great insurance company 
died. His daughter, hardly more than 
a girl, with no business experience, 
took his place—and the foolish 
wiseacres foretold quick ruin! The 
girl not only held the business to- 
gether, she largely increased the 
profits in the first year. She gives 
her principal rule of success: “I al- 
ways try to benefit the customer, 
without regard to my fee.” Enthu- 
siasm for the quality of your product, 
the reputation of your company, the 
satisfaction to the customer from the 
sale, the service to the customer on 
the side, and finally a just and gener- 
ous money award to yourself; here is 
the true motive in salesmanship. 
THE METHOD 

HIS may be by advertisement, by 

appointment, by special introduc- 
tion, by letter, by telephone, by tele- 
graph, or by one of several other 
means of approach. Time and place 
are as crucial as method—when is 
your prospective customer in the best 
humor, when has he the most time 
and money, where would he be 
likely to be seen? The varieties of 
method must be learned both theo- 
retically and practically—every clerk 
in a business should buy and study 
one or more books on merchan- 
dising, advertising, speaking, busi- 
ness psychology, commercial cor- 
respondence; and should take a 
mail course in modern salesmanship 
from an expert or institution of rec- 
ognized authority. 
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THE PRODUCT 


S it guaranteed? Is it the best of 

its kind? Has it ever failed to give 
satisfaction? If so, why? And how 
are you preventing a recurrence of 
complaint? When rival products meet 
it in a fair field, does yours always 
win out? Would you sell it in pref- 
erence to any other, even if the 
other brought a larger commission 
or salary? Does it meet a universal 
need? Is it advertised properly, so 
your work of introducing its char- 
acter is reduced to the minimum? Do 
you know every step in its manu- 
facture? Have you studied and dis- 
proved the claims of all your com- 
petitors? A few score of questions 
like these, analyzing your product 
and your relation to it, should aug- 
ment your inflyence and extend your 
sales. 

THE PRICE 


EVER be satisfied to charge ex- 


actly what your competitor does 
for the same article or service. Al- 
ways give (a) better quality, or (b) 
larger quantity, or (c) lower price, 
or (d) supplemental value. A 
standard price on a standard product 
may always be apparently reduced to 
the customer by offering more for 
his money thru a supplemental value 
whose actual cost may be trifling. 


Examples of a supplemental value: 
A national seedman gives to the cus- 
tomer a booklet showing new ways 
of selecting and cooking vegetables; 
a great life insurance company gives 
a perennial subscription to a health 
magazine; a commercial school gives 
a text blank enabling the prospec- 
tive student to judge the worth of 
any school in that line; a periodical 
for mothers gives an invitation to 
consult without charge a corps of ex- 
perts on all problems relating to 
motherhood, and the home; a high 
school gives a series of talks on vo- 
cational guidance, wherein the pupils 
are told by successful men how to 
reach the top of a trade or profes- 
sion. A sale or a service is really in- 
complete without an occasional extra 
value, that the customer does not 
pay for, and was not looking for. 
The good effect is even more of psy- 
chology than of economy. 


THE MAKER 


N a factory or office building you 

may frequently observe a sign like 
this: “No Pedlers, Tramps or Beg- 
gars allowed.” Most people wear a 
sign like this in their mind, they 
flash it on the unknown salesman, 
they put him in their mental catalog 
with tramps and beggars. One of the 
quickest ways to rout this hostile 


feeling is to represent a firm nation- 
ally known, liked and trusted. I 
would rather sell shoestrings for a 
man whose name is a_ household 
word than sell automobiles for a 
man whose name is a moral cipher. 
When the unknown salesman of an 
unknown house comes to my office, 
he gets no further than the door; 
but if he represents a famous con- 
cern—no matter what he sells—I feel 
morally bound, by the moral stand- 
ing of his company, to give the man 
at least a hearing. An old salesman 
may succeed with a young concern, 
but a young salesman should sell 
for an old concern. Has the institu- 
tion whose product you sell the high- 
est reputation of any of the kind in 
your community? Both your sale- 
sheet and your self-respect wait for 
the answer. 


Te THE BUYER 


E should be studied, like a chess- 

board or a battlefield. He should 
be humored, like a child or a crazy 
person. He should be followed, chal- 
lenged, outwitted, overcome. 

Yet, strange to tell and im- 
possible to perform, he should be re- 
spected, consulted, obeyed, esteemed 
and helped with your deepest feeling 
toward him friendly and your every 
move honest. The majority of lost 
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1. Are you a “born” salesman or saleswoman, by vocational guidance tests? 


5. Do you make it a rule to please every customer at any cost? 
6. Have you analyzed, in your case, the ten factors of salesmanship 
Are you a graduate of a modern school of scientific salesmanship? 


12. Does each customer soon regard you as a personal friend? 


14. Are you familiar with at least five ways of selling your product? 
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EFFICIENT SALESMAN TEST 


FOR DETERMINING THE SKILL AND PROGRESS OF ANY MAN OR 
WOMAN PROFESSIONALLY ENGAGED IN SELLING GOODS OR SERVICES 
Directions. Read first Mr. Purinton’s article. Then grade yourself honestly—too low rather than too high; if any 
point is not clear, or you have a special need or problem in your work, send question to Mr. Purinton, care of The 
Independent Efficiency Service, 119 West Fortieth Street, New York. When answer to test query is Yes, write 5 
space opposite. When answer is No, leave space blank. Find your approximate grade by adding numerals. 


2. Did you go into your work because you liked it better than any other? ..........00.- eee eeeecceees 
3. Would you stay in it if you had an independent fortune left you suddenly? 
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Do you read two or more trade journals, for new ideas and methods? .........ccceeeeecceccecccees 
Have you a shelf of books on your specialty, its manufacture, sale and use? ...........e008 ie alah eo 
10. Are you such an expert that your employer or superior often asks your advice? 


11. When you lose a sale, are you just as cordial and friendly to the customer? ...........cceceeceees 
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Can you “close” the sale in five out of every six possible cases? .....ccccccccccccccccccccceccccecs 
19. Would your employers give you more money, to keep you from another concern? .......eeeeeeeeeees 
20. Do you hold your calling a mission, as truly as that of the teacher or preacher? .......ee..eeeeeee- 
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Total equals your percentage (approximate) in 
knowledge and use of the science of salesmanship. 
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sales are a psychological reflex from 
an offense, usually unconscious, by 
the seller against the consumer. Not 
one salesman in fifty knows how to 
impress the customer favorably, 
apart from the sale. Your dress, 
your manner, your walk, your facial 
expression, your tone of voice, your 
subconscious feeling, your choice of 
words, your evident mastery of the 
science of selling, your tact and 
courtesy joined with truth and sin- 
cerity—all these and many more 
factors, understood and applied, 
predispose the customer in your 
favor without regard to what you 
sell. The dean of traveling men in 
America is eighty-nine years old— 
and still on the job; has been a sales- 
man for seventy years and has sold 
57,000 windmills in thirty-two years 
—a world’s record. He attributes 
most of his success to the fact that 
he never offends a buyer, but always 
tries to be as thoro a gentleman as if 
entertaining the buyer in his own 
home. Is the man you try to sell 
to always sorry when he can’t 
buy—sorry because he likes and re- 
spects you so much? If not, you are 
a poor salesman; find what’s wrong 
with you. 
TEE SALE 


HE preparation, conduct and 

completion of the sale must be 
learned from experts, in books or 
courses on salesmanship. Treatment 
of the sale needs a volume to itself. 
The rash clerk who supposes that 
salesmanship is merely handing out 
and talking up goods to a customer 
grievously errs. The progress of the 
sale depends on (a) character of the 
goods; (b) knowledge of the goods; 
(c) analysis and description of the 
goods; (d) fitness of the salesman to 
sell the goods; (e) location of the 
buyer; (f) introduction to the buyer; 
(g) knowledge of the nature, habits 
and needs of the buyer; (h) approach 
to the buyer; (i) presentation to the 
buyer; (j) anticipation of questions, 
interruptions or objections; (k) 
completion of the sale, by cash or sig- 
nature of the buyer; (1) satisfac- 
tion of the buyer, both immediate 
and ultimate. Besides these major 
points, there are scores of lesser 
items and subheadings for the good 
salesman to reckon with. Suppose, for 
example, under caption (d) you want 
to sell something big, where the serv- 
ice and the profit are worth while, 
and you don’t know whether to 
choose pianos or threshing-machines. 
If you love music, if you wear fine 
raiment with delight and distinction, 
if your best friends are women, if 
your brain-center of inhabitiveness 
is large, if your sentiment is stronger 
than your logic—sell pianos. But 
if you were brought up on a farm 


and know how much a farmer needs 
good machinery, if you possess me- 
chanical skill, and a liking for the 
whirr of the wheels, if you are a 
“man’s man,” sell threshing-ma- 
chines. Failure to sell is pri- 
marily failure to be interested in 
what you have to sell. Another car- 
dinal point is knowledge of the buy- 
er, which only a scientific study of 
character analysis will provide. What 
motive will prompt him when he 
buys? What reason, or what emotion, 
will he follow? I have in mind two 
rich men; the first likes to be known 
as a plunger and a “good sport’; the 
second is proud of his reputation for 
caution, closeness and conservatism; 
—appeal to the gambler in the first, 
but to the miser in the second, and 
you make a sale; reverse the method 
and you make two cordial enemies, 
with every chance of a sale now or 
hereafter gone to Mexico. The se- 
quence in every sale is uniform, with 
five steps: attention, attraction, de- 
liberation, conviction, action. But the 
way in which these five steps are 
taken differs with each buyer; and in 
lieu of twenty or thirty years of ac- 
tual knowledge of buyers, the only 
substitute is a thoro training in 
the art of salesmanship by a corps 
of experts in manufacture, psychol- 
ogy, advertising, trade, merchandis- 
ing, efficiency and finance. 

THE SERVICE 
FUNDAMENTAL desire to 
please, accommodate and help is 

the life of real salesmanship. The 
other day I went shopping for a suit- 
case. I knew exactly what I wanted. 
The clerk in the first store said he 
didn’t have it, grunted, looked sour, 
left me to depart in a state of much 
relief at escaping his presence. The 
clerk in the second store said he had 
something just as good, tried to sell 
me a cheap counterfeit, and put a 
harrowing strain on my nerves, as I 
wanted violently to seize him and eject 
himfromthestore-business. The clerk 
in the third store said he knew just 
what I wanted, would soon have a 
limited bargain sale on the very suit- 
case I described, and would telephone 
me as soon as the goods arrived, so 
I could have first choice! In that one 
sentence he revealed, or concealed, 
five kinds of special consideration or 
service. Furthermore, in the conver- 
sation he discovered that I wanted 
certain facts on a different line of 
goods altogether; whereupon he took 
the trouble to get the facts and give 
them to me. What happened? I was 
sure I could find my suit-case by 
walking a few blocks further; but 
this salesman, having only a promise 
to sell, got such a grip on me that 
I went home and waited days and 
days for that telephone message. And 





_ the suit-case was just what I wanted. 


First law of salesmanship: Offer 
a service apart from the sale, 
and if possible before the sale. The 
man who hires the clerks for a chain 
of a thousand stores—the largest 
corporation of its kind in the world, 
and the mightiest ever known, says 
this: “Every clerk of ours has got to 
build up a personal following, to make 
record sales.” And you build up a 
personal following by studying how 
to render a personal service to each 
customer wherever possible. 


THE FUTURE 


F course you want “repeat” or- 

ders—tho I don’t like the word, 
it sounds commercial, flippant and 
unfriendly, along with the words 
“prospect” and “selling talk” and 
“size him up” and “tie him down” 
and other slang terms of pseudo- 
salesmanship. Now future business 
goes back to a system of right 
relationship between the buyer and 
the seller, the seller and the em- 
ployer, the employer and the man- 
ufacturer, the manufacturer and the 
dealer in raw materials. Do you 
know that the cost of your product 
or service has been cut to the lowest 
notch, without lowering the quality? 
Are all the employers contented? Is 
provision made for the steady ad- 
vancement of each, and more pay for 
better work? Will the demand for 
what you sell be greater, a year from 
now, then years from now, or can 
something else take its place? Have 
you studied out all possible ways of 
increasing profits, to the manufac- 
turer or your employer, and to your- 
self? Could you sell to your regular 
customers anything they needed, sim- 
ply on the basis of their confidence 
in you? Are you so well known to 
leading members of your trade or 
profession that if you lost your pres- 
ent job, others would be offered you 
by successful institutions? Have you 
set a figure on the ultimate value of 
your time and work, about five times 
what you now receive, and are you 
steadily climbing toward it? 

What do you sell? How can you 
make it better, sell it faster, sell it 
to more people, sell it for a higher 
price? Next to being a good work- 
man, being a good salesman counts 
most in every-day life. Whoever you 
are, whatever you do, however you 
aspire, you need salesmanship. Your 
ideas or inventions or poems or ser- 
mons or dreams, they must be sold, 
not put away to wither and rot. From 
dreams to deeds, from deeds to dol- 
lars to demonstrations—find this 
path. The purpose in salesmanship 
is service, and the power in service 
is salesmanship. Each completes the 
other; and whichever knowledge you. 
lack, go forth and get it. 
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BOTH SIDES OF THE PRESIDENTIAL CAM PAIGN 








UR President is showing 

by his deeds, in critical 

emergencies, whether he 

is the kind of a leader 

the American people could 
wisely throw over amidst dangerous 
rapids. Those Republicans who are 
wisest do not expect to defeat him. 
The Roosevelt group do not even care 
to defeat him. They are for 1920. 
Only the Old Guard is sincere behind 
Mr. Hughes. 

Can any impartial voter fail to 
trust the President who made the 
record modestly but boldly put forth 
in the speech of acceptance on Sep- 
tember 2? Where in our history is 
there so complete a fulfillment of 
what has been promised? Could there 
be a clearer and bolder indication of 
the course that he means to follow 
for four years more? How it stands 
out against the mixture of cowardice 
and malice that yelps against him, as 
he goes calmly forward, the country’s 
burdens on his back. In one way it 
recalls his campaign of 1912, for then 
also he told what he would do, leaving 
the small personal bickering to his 
opponents. Now again he charts his 
own path, never mentioning Mr. 
Hughes or Mr. Roosevelt, so occupied 
with big acts and true thoughts that 
he cannot stoop to hostile chatter. The 
manner in which he met his latest 
emergency, the threatened tie-up of 
the railroads, will be discussed in 
my next article. 

T. R.’S ATTITUDE 


T is reported in inner circles that 

the Colonel thus, in substance, ad- 
drest earnest Moosers: “You adore 
me. I am it. We could not put me over 
on the Republican party this time, 
but listen. His honorable whiskers is 
defeated. Wilson has a cinch. If you 
go Democratic, you can’t help me 
back to leadership, and hence the Re- 
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publican party back to virtue. If you 
vote for Hughes this time, you can 
help me control the Republican party 
after he is defeated, and help me run 
the universe, for its good, after 1920. 
Are you with me?” The completely 
faithful stood for this. Hope springs 
eternal in the Teddy breast. Also 
Teddy’s dagger knows no brother. It 
is hard to believe that the Colonel 
expects Hughes to be helped by such 
vulgar absurdities as T. R.’s likeness 
of Pontius Pilate to Wilson. 

Also, what do the Jews think of 
this dragging in of Pontius Pilate? 
The Colonel has been rather desper- 
ate since he lost the job he liked so 
much and is not playing the game 
as well as he used to play it. He drags 
out the Catholic issue in Mexico, al- 
though he well knows that Carranza 
is a Catholic and is merely acting on 
the principle, which we have sup- 
posed the United States stood for, of 
separation between the functions of 
the state and those of the Church. 
T. R. goes against all recognized pa- 
triotic principles in making the con- 
duct of foreign affairs as hard for the 
President as he possibly can, and now 
he caps the climax with accusing Wil- 
son of treating Belgium as Pilate 
treated Jesus when he turned him 
over to the Jews. The thing is beyond 
argument and deserves merely to be 
left to the consideration of the voters, 
Gentiles as well as Jews. 

As to the invasion of Belgium, can 
any child fall for such bait? Not 
even the French strategists knew 
Belgium was to be invaded. England 
didn’t know it, and her threats, with 


all her measureless power, were not 
enough to prevent Germany. How T. 
R. must despise his people, to expect 
them to forget what he wrote be- 
fore his partizan plans were so acute. 
You can find it entire in the Outlook 
for September 22, 1914, or the rele- 
vant parts in Harper’s Weekly for 
April 22, 1916. Here samples must 
suffice. 


I hope I have rendered it plain that I 
am not now criticising, that I am not 
now passing judgment one way or the 
other upon Germany’s action. i 
When a nation feels that the issue of a 
contest in which, from whatever reason, 
it finds itself engaged, will be national 
life or death, it is inevitable that it 
should act so as to save itself from 
death. . . . The rights and wrongs of 
these cases where nations violate the 
rules of abstract morality in order to 
meet their own vital needs can be pre- 
cisely determined only when all the facts 
are known and when men’s blood is 
cool. . . . It is certainly eminently de- 
sirable that we should remain entirely 
neutral. 


Shades of Pontius Pilate! 
Colonel goes on: 

Very possibly nothing that we could 
have done would have helped Belgium. 


We have not the smallest responsibility 
for what has befallen her. 


Now listen: 

Every public man, every writer who 
speaks with wanton offensiveness of a 
foreign power or ‘of a foreign people, 
whether he attacks England or France 
or Germany . . . is doing an injury to 
the whole body politic. 

Can you believe it? 

; Teddy seems fated to deal with 
judges. He was lucky enough to have 
one run against him, so he had a 


(Continued on page 418) 
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TESTED BY AGRISIS 


BY JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN 


F President Wilson in his speech 
of acceptance leaves anything 
of good we have in our national 
legislation or administration un- 
claimed for himself and the Demo- 
cratic party I have not observed it. 
If in the boundless future he hopes 
for any good for America outside the 
Democratic party he does not disclose 
it. The “new purposes and new ideas” 
which are needed to meet the new age 
on which we are entering must, it 
seems, come exclusively from the 
party which is dominated by a single 
section of the country, reinforced by 
Tammany Hall, and controlled at 
present by an adroit, if somewhat un- 
steady, leader whom President Wil- 
son is too modest to indicate. He does, 
however, declare flatly that “the Re- 
publican party is just the party that 
cannot meet the new conditions of a 
new age.” 
TESTING THE PRESIDENT’S CLAIMS 
S there any way of bringing to the 
test of actual practise the extrava- 
gant claims which President Wilson 
so complacently makes for himself 
and his party? There is. Even while 
he delivered his speech of acceptance 


the experimental demonstration was- 


taking place. At that hour a crisis 
had come to try his edge. What he 
did in that crisis is the true test and 
measure of all he said in his speech 
of acceptance. His action is a psycho- 
logical flashlight revealing to public 
gaze the soul of the man and the 
spirit of the party that accepted his 
leadership. In comparison with that 
one deed the thousands of words of 


the speech are a mere irrelevant 
background. 

President Wilson allowed himself 
to be held up by the railroad brother- 
hoods. They coerced him and they 
compelled him to coerce Congress. At 
the President’s dictation the eight- 
hour bill was passed in breathless 
haste and in dense ignorance on the 
part of the legislators. Congress was 
intimidated. The most fundamental 
principles of American government 
and civilization were abandoned. Jus- 
tice to all, not favors to some; delib- 
eration before action, investigation 
before legislation, arbitration, not 
compulsion: all these’ time-honored 
maxims the President has thrown to 
the winds. 

And he has established a most 
dangerous precedent for the future. 
If one group of citizens can hold 
up the President and Congress today, 
so may another tomorrow. So far as 
President Wilson could do it he has 
established the rule that society 
should submit when any body of men 
call on society to stand and deliver. 
As Professor Taussig of Harvard has 
so well said: “If we submit to the 
threat of ruin now, we may be certain 
that the same threat under the same 
essential conditions will be enforced 
again and again.” 

It is not a question of the merits 
of the bill. Nobody knows what they 
are. That is precisely why deliberate 
and impartial investigation was 
needed in advance of legislation on 
the subject. All right-minded men 
sympathize with the eight-hour move- 
ment wherever the eight-hour day is 


economically feasible. That is not the 
issue in the case before us. In fact 
he law provides, not for a maximum 
eight-hours’ workday, but for a min- 
imum eight-hours’ payday; it does 
not reduce the hours of toil, it in- 
creases the rate of wages. But all 
that is at present immaterial. The 
essential question is: Shall govern- 
ment by intimidation take the place 
of government by discussion and de- 
liberation? Shall the rule of force su- 
persede investigation and arbitration 
in industrial disputes? 


NOT FRIGHTENED 


HE Democratic party does not 

like Mr. Hughes’s very effective 
criticism of President Wilson’s aban- 
donment of arbitration in the threat- 
ened railway strike. Chairman Mc- 
Cormick even attacks him for not 
“telling what he would have done un- 
der similar circumstances.” 

What Mr. Hughes would have done 
is a matter of record in the state of 
New York. As Governor he was sub- 
jected to the same test as President 
Wilson. And it would be impossible to 
get a truer picture of the inmost 
mental, moral, and political principles 
and motives of the two candidates 
than in their respective reactions 
and policies in the presence of the 
grave emergencies which confronted 
them. 

The ordeal of Governor Hughes 
also came in connection with the rail- 
roads. It was the year 1907. In the 
state of New York there was deep 
dissatisfaction with existing railway 
conditions. Over the country as a 
whole a wave of resentment against 
the railways was sweeping. The legis- 
lature of New York passed a two-cent 
railroad fare bill. Other states had 
passed such measures. The two-cent 
passenger act had come to be regard- 
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ed as a test of loyalty to the cause of 
the people, and no governor any- 
where, whatever his views, had been 
strong enough to resist the over- 
whelming pressure. Under these cir- 
cumstances Governor Hughes sat 
down and wrote an able and dis- 
passionate message in which, on 
grounds of justice, public policy and 
practical expediency, he vetoed the 
bill. Here are some of the grounds 
on which he based his action: 

“The bill represents a policy seri- 
ously mistaken and pregnant with 
disaster. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the management of our 
railroad corporations should be sub- 
ject to strict supervision by the state, 
and that regulations compelling the 
observance of the law and proper and 
adequate service should be rigidly en- 
forced. It is the duty of these corpo- 
rations to provide transportation of 
passengers and goods at reasonable 
rates and the state should compel the 
performance of this obligation.” 

“It is of the greatest importancenot 
only that railroad corporations should 
be compelled to respect their public 
obligations, but also that they should 
be permitted to operate under condi- 
tions which will give a fair return 
for their service. Upon this depends 


not simply the security of investors, 
but the security of their employees 
and the protection of every form of 
industry and commerce thru the 
maintenance and extension of neces- 
sary transportation facilities. Noth- 
ing could be more opposed to the in- 
terests of the community as a whole 
than to cripple transportation corpo- 
rations by arbitrary reduction of 
earnings.” 
THE WRONG WAY TO DO IT 


*¢T DO not mean to be understood as 

saying that a maximum two-cent 
passenger rate would be unreason- 
ably low. It might be high enough in 
many cases. Possibly it would be high 
enough in all cases. I fully appreciate 
the fact that those who have pro- 
moted this bill believe that such a 
rate would be fair. But I deem it 
most important that the policy of 
dealing with matters of this sort ar- 
bitrarily, by legislative rule of gen- 
eral application without reference to 


the demands of justice in particular. 


cases, should be condemned. Every 
workingman, every tradesman, and 
every citizen believing himself to 
have aught at stake in the prosperity 
of the country should determinedly 
oppose it. For it not only threatens 
the stability of business enterprise 


which makes our prosperity possible, 
but it substitutes unreason for sound 
judgment, the ill-considered demands 
of resentment for the spirit of fair 
play, and makes impossible patient 
and honorable effort to correct 
abuses.” 

Having vetoed the bill, Governor 
Hughes pointed out there was “a bet- 
ter way” of dealing with the evils it 
‘was proposed to remedy. On his rec- 
ommendation the Public Service 
Commissions had just been estab- 
lished. What the legislature in the 
two-cent bill had attempted with 
haste, without information, and pos- 
sibly with injustice, the commissions 
could undertake with deliberation, 
with full knowledge, and with perfect 
impartiality. When their inquiry is 
complete, “if a passenger rate of two 
cents a mile is just and reasonable, it 
can be fixed; if it is not just and rea- 
sonable, it should not be fixed.” True, 
the work of the commissions would 
require time and investigation, but 
democracy, said Governor Hughes, 
must learn the lessons of pa- 
tience and deliberate inquiry before 
action. 

That is how a strong, just, wise 
and statesmanlike Chief Executive 
meets an emergency, 
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walkaway in the Parker campaign. 
He selected one for himself in Taft, 
and told a then adoring country that 
Taft was hand-picked by him and 
therefore would make a perfect Pres- 
ident. 

He is now recommending another 
judge for the presidency. The omen 
is a bad one. 


MEXICO 


HE longer the campaign con- 

tinues, the clearer it becomes that 
the majority of the American people 
have no sympathy with the pro-war 
and pro-Huerta bluster. They care 
little about academic criticism of this 
detail or that. They will keep their 
eyes on the main question: Should 
we intervene, on one pretext or an- 
other, to stamp on the Mexican effort 
toward self-government? Here are a 
few facts: 

Mexico’s merchandise exports in 
the last fiscal year surpassed all pre- 
vious records. 

The state revenues under Car- 
ranza, measured in gold, are in bet- 
ter condition today by about five 
million dollars than they were in 
Diaz’s palmiest days; and the rev- 
enue is increasing more rapidly than 
ever in the history of Mexico. 


The public school system has been 
greatly extended. ~ 

The land-ownership question is to 
a large extent settled. 

Practically every big interest in 
Mexico (except the railroads, which 


are controlled in New York) has ac- 


cepted the Carranza régime. 

Today there are not 2,000 men 
under arms against Carranza. 

In the pacified portions of the 
country there is more satisfaction 
than there has ever been. 

The Mexican policy is inseperable 
from the Pan-American policy. 

On February 1, 1914, in an inter- 
view in the St. Louis Post Dispatch, 
Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, the dis- 
tinguished President of Cornell Uni- 
versity, said: 

He has made it clear that he will not 
recognize Huerta, partly because of the 
crimes with which he is charged, but 
mainly because he has not been fairly 
elected. . . . The President’s policy is 
a high one. If he achieves his purpose, 
an epoch will be marked in our relations 
with Latin-American nations. 

Do you, reader of the Independent, 
care to re-open this question? 

The big and specially favored in- 
terests have always their spokes- 
men in the legislatures. Mr. Hughes 


has said that he agreed with every 
word in the Republican platform. 
Senator Gallinger, dean of the Re- 
publicans in the Senate, made some 
choice remarks a few days before 
the Senate adjourned. The speech ex- 
plains that the Dingley tariff was 
the basis of our prosperity. Lament- 
ing the passing of Joe Cannon it 
speaks of “this man, who had so 
earnestly and ably, so long and so 
successfully defended the best inter- 
ests of our country.” Of his twin 
benefactor, Senator Aldrich, it says, 
“His clear view enabled him to pene- 
trate the beyond.” A foolish country 
rejected Cannon and Aldrich, but— 
listen, ye independents—“‘You see 
now,” says the aged Senator, “a 
united Republican party going forth 
under the banner of protection to win 
back the country from the political 
fate that befell it.” 

Read it all in the Congressional 
Record for August 25th. You will find 
that even the Payne-Aldrich act is 
too moderate. This is the true, under- 
lying issue of the campaign, the one 
on which the standpatters mean to 
go to the mat with. Do you want a 
Gallinger tariff fight to upset the 
country ? 
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MR. JUSTICE HUGHES 


Judge Ransom has prepared in 
Churles E. Hughes an uncommon 
“campaign document.” From important 
or indicative cases before the Supreme 
Court are shown Justice Hughes’s 
views on many topics of national 
moment. The State Rate cases are 
considered at length. Anti-trust legis- 
lation, immigration, trades unions, reg- 
ulation of employment are some of 
the matters before the court during 
his time of service. Tho of especial in- 
terest to lawyers, the layman, by the 
description of the causes and excerpts 
from decisions, may gain a clear idea 
of the questions at issue. 

In the instances—not many —in 
which he was one of the dissenting 
judges, as in the Frank, and the Food 
and Drug cases, he shows himself keen- 
ly alive to the human side of the prob- 
lems, and determined to cut thru what 
seem to him needless technicalities to 
reach justice. 

He expresses the true lawyer’s sense 
of the responsibility of a court when 
he writes: 

I like to think of the courts as in the 
truest sense the expert agents of democ- 
racy, expressing deliberate judgment under 
conditions essential to stability. — 
Justice in our minor courts—the only 
courts that millions of our people know— 
administered without favoritism by men 
conspicuous for wisdom and probity, is the 


best assurance of respect for our institu- 
tions. 


— E. Hughes, by W. L. Ransom. Dutton, 
1.50. 


FOR FARM AND FARM SCHOOL 


The new agricultural movement in 
the school and on the farm is develop- 
ing a literature of its own, remarkable 
in quality and extent. The Principles of 
Agronoiny deals with the field of crop 
production in four sections—the plant, 
the soil, field crops and field manage- 
ment. Soils and Plant Life covers much 
the same ground in condensed form and 
lays more stress upon methods of teach- 
ing. It is intended for “rural, grade, 
and high schools.” Land Drainage 
shows the remedy for those areas which 
are now more or less failures for lack 
of proper care. There is a good chapter 
on drainage laws. Fertilizers is a re- 
vised edition of a long popular text dis- 
cussing the various needs requiring 
natural, home-made and manufactured 
means of enrichment. The eighth edi- 
tion of Principles of Plant Culture con- 
tains a tribute to the scientific work of 
the original author in anticipating by 
seventeen years the rediscovery of 
Mendel’s Law. Especial stress is laid 
upon adaptation, unfavorable condi- 
tions to be overcome and methods of 
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“T can’t pay that bill today” 


“The last cent of my bank balance has just 
been wiped out by a RAISED CHECK.” 


He had promised to pay if the creditor wouldn’t sue—had managed 
to scrape the money together, and put it in the bank; and now this check- 
raising has put him in a most embarrassing position. 


How about the protection of your checks? Those checks for small 
amounts you drew this morning. What do you know of the honesty of 
every man into whose hands they may go? 


Safety lies in writing and protecting every check with the 


Protectograph 
Check Writer 
EsEs¥ FIFTEEN DOLLARS TWENTY SEVEN CENTS 


Used by banks, Government offices—busi- 
ness men everywhere who believe in the 
“ounce of prevention.” 


Protectograph Check Writer writes in 
two colors and embodies the original 
principle of genuine check protection— 
viz.: shredding each character into the 
fibre of the paper and forcing indelible 
ink through and through the shreds. 
(Todd Patents.) 






Writes and Protects 
in two colors 


PROTOD Chemical Fibre Checks (Registered) 


Safeguarded and Registered like U. S. Bank Notes. Furnished to Pro- 
tectograph and Peerless users only. Write for samples and prices. 

There’s a mighty interesting little book about check swindles writ- _ececedonsoess 
ten by a celebrated detective, which we will send free to anyone who 
encloses the coupon attatned, together with his business letterhead. 


With the book we will also send samples of the work of the Pro- .” ea Co. 
tectograph Check Writer. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Mail the Coupon with Your Letterhead —_— - 


Ps. 7 enclosed letterhead your 
’ ook o heck frauds b 
TODD PROTECTOGRAPH co. rs adiuual anes aaah Ava 
‘ . ples of Protectograph Check 
(Established 1899) Writing. 
1170 UNIVERSITY AVENUE ser - 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. . GMBr cccccececceseeececcoesecese ee 


FREE—Send to address 
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A home reading class at the Hall of Philosophy, Chautauqua, their special temple, 
on their graduation day. Those who can not attend receive the diploma by mail. 


Have You Left School? 


with a diploma, or without it? In either case, you of course do not wish to 
leave off being educated. When education ends, life ends. 


Take a Reading Course 


Everybody reads, but too many read without any plan, and to no purpose. 
The college graduate is like other people in the need of system, but a little 
more likely to realize his need. ‘The Chautauqua Reading Course is useful alike 
to the person of limited training, who labors many nights over each book, and 
the critic or vigorous man of affairs, who can sweep through them all in a few 
hours. For either, a group of related, intelligible, and competent studies leads 
to a well rounded result. 


Don’t Read at Random 


For many years, the very mention of a reading course has meant, without further 
explanation, the Chautauqua reading course. It was the first and is still the best; 
and it alone has a world-wide fame. The cost is trifling, $5 fora year. Are 
you tired wasting your odd minutes? Write for information. 
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plant propagation and breeding. The 
Small Grains in addition to considera- 
tion of plant structure and nutrition, 
treats the four cereals individually with 
reference to distinctive characteristics 
and as a group in other relationships. 
Subtropical Vegetable Gardening dis- 
cusses the special problems involved in 
plant growth for those fortunate sec- 
tions which can produce tropical and 
temperate vegetables in the hot and 
cool seasons respectively. The Breeds of 
Live-Stock comes from material pre- 
pared by a number of experts with ref- 
erence to breeds in horses, cattle, 
sheep, goats and swine. Organic Agri- 
cultural Chemistry presents three sec- 
tions covering the chemistry of plants 
and animals, which are entitled in turn 
Systematic, Physiological and Crops, 
Foods and Feeding. 


The Principles of Agronomy, by Harris and 
Stewart. $1.40. Soils and Plant Life, by Cun- 
ningham and Lancelot. $1.10. Text-Book of 
Land Drainage, by J. A. Jeffery. $1.25. Fertil- 
izers, by E. B. Voorhees. $1.50. The Principles 
of Plant Culture, by Goff, Moore and Jones. 
$1.25. The Small Grains, by M. A. Carleton. 
$1.75. Subtropical Vegetable Gardening, by 
P. H. Rolfs. $1.50. The Breeds of Live-Stock, 
by W. Gay. $1.75. Organic Agricultural Chem- 
ae by J. S. Chamberlain. $1.60. All Mac- 
millan. 


WITH THE ENGLISH ARMY 


A breathless succession of personal 
war incidents, ranging from broad 
farce to grim tragedy, is the less novel te” | 
element in From Mons to Ypres, by 
Frederic Coleman. What is new in this 
volume is a portrait of the British cav- 
alry officer. The British cavalry officer 
is frequently a member of the aristoc- 
racy, and must possess a considerable 
private income to maintain an expen- 
‘sive position. In peace time he is high 
society’s favorite; in war, the pos- 
sessor of a traditionally calm indiffer- 
ence to his end. He forms almost a sep- 


Why Have Two 
Standards of Efficiency? 


Doesn’t your wife, your home man- 
ager, deserve labor-saving equipment 
as much as your office and factory 
manager? Why limit efficiency to 
your business? Take it home. It 
will reduce housekeeping expenses 
just as it cuts business cost. It will 
eliminate drudgery and tedious tasks 
in the home just as it does in business. 

Surely, your “Home Manager” de- 
serves all the help and co-operation 
L you can give her. Why not raise the 
home standard of efficiency now by 
providing her with 


Western Electric 
Household Helps 


The Inter-phone, the vacuum cleaner, the 
electric iron, the washing machine, and the 
numberless other labor-saving conveniences, 
will save no end of work and time—perhaps 





arate military caste within the British 
army. As leader of a brilliant charge 
or forlorn hope, he is an inspiring fig- 
ure but, when in supreme command, 
“some one blundered” is written over 


replace one or more of your servants. You 
can operate them from electric fixtures that 
now light your home, 

Every member of your family will benefit 
by increased comfort—and you will benefit by 
decreased expense besides. 





conspicuously on his record. This Amer- 
ican driver of a staff motor car catches 
the British cavalry officer’s attitude so 
faithfully that one feels disappointed 
his photograph does not disclose the 
cavalry officer’s inevitable monocle. His 
praise for all arms of the British serv- 
ice, however, ts impartially distributed. 

By way of contrast, we turn to With 
My Regiment in Flanders, by A Platoon 
Commander. Here is the narrative of 
an ordinary British infantry officer, 
describing his part in scenes similar to 
those presented by Mr. Coleman. No- 
where in these pages does one gather 
that the business in hand is a grand 
sporting adventure. His trench is no 
place for the display of gallant sang- 
froid. He frankly states the less con- 
spicuous an infantry officer is, the bet- 
ter, and has sense enough to perceive 
that by throwing away his life he is 
merely serving the object of the enemy. 

Captain Ernest Hamilton has written 
in The First Seven Divisions an ad- 
mirable British military record of 
events from the Battle of Mons up to 
the firm grip on Ypres. He sums up 
the Battle of Mons as a British re- 


Send fora copy of our booklet, 68-BJ, “The 
Electrical Way,” completely describing our 
labor-saving equipment for the home. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
463 West St., ‘New York City 
Houses in All Principal Cities of the U. $. and Canada 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
New York City 68-BJ 


Gentlemen: Send meacopy of “The Electrical Way,” 
tellinghow electricity will make my household more 
efficient. 


Name 


Address. 


YOU HAVE A RIGHT TO INDEPENDENCE 


f So You have a right to independence, but you must have an honest pur- 















USUAL HOME 
CONDITIONS 


APPLIANCES THAT 
CORRECT THEM 


























pose to earn it. Many have purpose, ambition and energy, but thorough 
direction and intelligent help must be supplied. My instruction sup- 
plies the first, and our Co-operation Bureau fulfills the second. Large 
numbers have availed themselves of both, succeeding to a remarkable 
degree. Investigate without prejudice, this opportunity to 


LEARN THE COLLECTION BUSINESS 


and escape salary drudgery for life. If you have an idea that the 
collection business as I teach it is not safe, sure and dignified as a 
bank, or any other profitab'e business, you are mistaken and I will 
rove it, if you earnestly desire to get ahead. No essential branch of 
ne wl is so limitless, or less crowded. No business may be built so 
large without investment of capital. I will gladly send you for the 


k . 
senins POINTERS ON THE COLLECTION BUSINESS” 
It may mean comfort for life, if not a great deal more. Write for it now. 
W. A. SHRYER, Pres., AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 625 State St., Detroit, Mich. 
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CUSHION HEEL 
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cATS PAW 


BER HEELS 
RUB 
| | “ 
Men of affairs were the first to 
use these rubber heels for they 
applied the same principles they 
used in business—the elimination | | 
of useless jars—in the search for 
|| efficiency. There is not only 
efficiency, but comfort, safety and 
economy in Cat’s Paw Cushion 
Rubber Heels—they wear longer 
than the ordinary kind—have no 
holes to fill up with mud and 
dirt — and the Foster Friction 
Plug grips and holds any kind 
of surface, preventing slipping. 
Cat’s Paw heels are the most 
_ popular and most widely used 
| rubber heels made—ask for them 
| by name. They cost no more 
than the ordinary kind. 


50. — Black, White or Tan 
For Men, Women & Children 


Foster Rubber Co. 
105 Federal Street - Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 
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treat. He would have been within a 
just approximate in designating it a re- 
tirement in force upon a prepared 
stragetic position. When the great re- 
treat upon the Marne actually began 
after Le Cateau, Captain Hamilton 
fairly distributes praise for the splen- 
did morale of the British troops without 
overlooking blunders committed. He 
nowhere abuses a courageous enemy, 
and goes further by acquitting the 
Germans in two instances of treachery. 
For students of this part of the Great 
War, this book is invaluable. 

For the first time in 2000 years a 
Jewish corps of Arabian and other 
refugees from Turkey was formed as a 
unit in Egypt. This joined the British 
and French forces at Gallipoli. In With 
the Zionists at Gallipoli, Lieut.-Col. 
Patterson narrates their exploits, and 
gives them full credit for possessing 
the ancient courage of the race. If, as 
he also describes, blunder after blunder 
marked that unlucky campaign, he was 
a singularly fortunate choice for com- 
mander of the Zion Mule Corps. As a 
boy he had been an appreciative reader 
of the Old Testament, and conceived 
admiration for the strategy of General 
Judas Maccabeus. It was doubtless 
this sympathy between the British 
commanding officer and his Jewish 
soldiers which assisted greatly in pro- 
ducing a record of which any corps 
might feel proud. Their badge, the 
Shield of David, shines with a new 
luster. Colonel Patterson had fought in 
several campaigns, but this one, as the 
climax of war horror, moves him to 
the plan of putting “all foreign min- 
isters, diplomats and newspaper pro- 
prietors in the forefront of every battle 
for which they were in any way re- 
sponsible.” 


From Mons to Ypres, by Frederic Coleman. 
Dodd, Mead. $1.50. With My Regiment, by 
A Platoon Commander. Lippincott. $1. The 
First Seven Divisions, by Ernest Hamilton. 
Dutton. $1.50. With The Zionists at Gal- 
lipoli, by J. H. Patterson. Doran. $2. 


CRIME AND ITS TREATMENT 


An important addition to the impor- 
tant Modern Criminal Science Series 
is a translation of Criminality and Eco- 
nomic Conditions, by William Adrian 
Bonger, of Amsterdam. This work is 
characterized by a formidable thoro- 
ness, a comprehensiveness almost pe- 
dantic. But it is of value in that it 
counteracts the superficial and frag- 
mentary so common in writings on 
crime. Bonger begins with a critical 
analysis of the literature dealing with 
the relation between crime and eco- 
nomic conditions, dividing his authors 
roughly—and arbitrarily, he admits— 
into several schools. The authors pre- 
ceding the modern scientific methods, 
from Thomas More to Friedrich En- 
gels, and those who attempted to 
gather important generalizations from 
statistics of crime are first discussed. 
The Italian school, ‘‘of the individual,” 
and the French school, “of the envi- 
ronment,” have their views brought to- 
gether in a higher synthesis by the bio- 
sociological school, and the later dis- 
tinetly socialistic writers. 

The second part of the book begins 
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Natit MEN 


Earn $2,500 to $10,000 a Year § 
BE A TRAVELING SALESMAN 


They are the “BIG GUNS” of Commerce—the 
Highest Salaried body of men in the world. Every- 
where there is an unlimited demand for Trained 
Salesmen. You can be one. You can learn at home 
in your spare time and have an opportunity to EARN 
BIG PAY while you learn. Our easy, practical 
Course of Instruction in Scientific Salesmanship re- 
quires only a very little of your time—an hour or 
so each day—for a surprisingly short period, to 
prepare you to fill a position as a Salesman—and 
our BIG FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU will as- 
sist you to secure a position where you should eas- 
ily earn from $2,000 to $10,000 and more per 
year. Send for our Free Illustrated Book, ‘‘A Knight 
of the Grip,”” and learn first-hand, and NOW, just 
how easy it is for you to fit yourself at your home, 
in spare time, to become a ful, prosp 
Salesman. Learn how our easy, practical Course fits 
you to earn more money, and earn it easier, in a 
single week than most men earn in a whole month. 
Thousands of men everywhere have accepted this in- 
vitation to ‘‘Learn How to Sell,’’ and as & result 
are today holding permanent, pleasant, big-paying 
positions as Salesmen, representing the biggest firms 
in America. Our free book, “‘A Knight of the 
Grip,”’ tells the whole story. It contains hundreds 
of testimonials from our Students, who earn from 





$100 to $1000 a month, and a big list of the dif- 
ferent lines of business in which there are now 
good openings for Salesmen offering opportunities to 
earn $2500 to $10,000 a year. Send for it today 
—address nearest office. Dept. 619 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASS’N 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
















Whether 
you’re a home 
owner or a renter 
you can now have a 
practical greenhouse at 
small cost. Raise flowers 
the year round. Eat crisp 
vegetab'es in winter. Have the 
healthful fun of raising them your- 
self. You can do this with the 


CALLAHAN 
Duo Glazed Greenhouse 


A revelation in greenhouse building. Shipped 

in sections, easily put up or taken down. 
ouble glass retains heat and saves fuel, 

Handsome, durable —an ornament to 

your home. All sizes and prices, 
rite for complete illus- 

trated catalog. FREE, 





















3535 Wyandot St. 
Dayton, O. 











HOW TO USE 


The Independent 


IN THE 


Teaching of English 


This brochure prepared by Dr. 
Frederick Houk Law, Head of the 
English Department of the Stuyve- 
sant High School, where nearly 
FIVE THOUSAND boys attend, 
is of special help to teachers of 
Oral Composition, Supplementary 
Reading, Public Speaking, Rhet- 
oric, Journalism, Extempore 
Speaking and Oral Expression. It 
is free. Sending for it will not 
place you under any obligation. 
Address W. W. Ferrin, The Inde- 
pendent, 119 W. goth St., New 
York. 
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Plan and Purchase Department of The Independent- 
Harper’s Weekly Efficiency Service 


HE Independent invites its 

readers and all members of 

the National Institute of Effi- 

ciency to consult its new Plan 
and Purchase Department with regard 
to the selection and purchase of any 
equipment that may be desirable to 
attain the highest degree of efficiency 
in offices or business buildings. 


This new department is an expansion 
of the Efficiency Service and Question 
Box which The Independent has main- 
tained for more than a year under 
the management of its Director of 
Efficiency, Edward Earle Purinton. 


Efficiency, without any charge what- 
ever. 


Upon receipt of each request for in- 
formation, the individual or business 
house will be supplied with a requi- 
sition chart in which may be indicated 
the equipment problem of the business 
in any department. 


Upon receipt of each chart, the Plan 
and Purchase Department, assisted by 
the National Institute of Efficiency, 
will suggest the most approved ap- 
pliances for arriving at a keh degree 
of efficiency in the office, reducin 

labor costs, increasing output an 
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generally speeding up production. 
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This department will be conducted in 
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___ association with the NationalInstitute It is the aim of The Independent in = 
of Efficiency, whichrecentlychoseThe inaugurating this Plan and Purchase =—_—© 
Independent as its official organ. It | Department tomake The Independent- _ 
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will be the privilege of thisdepartment 
to enjoy the cooperation and counsel 
of the Institute’s Committee on Office 


Harper’s Weekly Efficiency Service 
still more efficient and helpful in a 
practical way; to make The Independ- 


Efficiency, of which the President of  @t a clearing-house for oe = 
the Efficiency Society, Melvil Dewey that contributes to greater efficiency = 
is chairman, and of the Institute’s in business; tomake The Independent =|) 
Committee on Marketing, of which not only the interpreting-house of — | 


modern efficiency ideas but also a free 
and unprejudiced aid to the purchase 
of equipment that leads to higher 
efficiency. 


tl 
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E. St. Elmo Lewis is chairman. 
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For a limited time this complete effi- 
ciency service will be supplied to any 
reader of The Independent, or any 
member of the National Institute of 
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The attached coupon will receive 
prompt attention. Mail it to-day. 
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PLAN AND PURCHASE DEPARTMENT | a 
The Independent-Harper’s Weekly Efficiency Service, 119 West Fortieth Street, New York. 


Please send me your Requisition Blank and Check List of Office Equipment. 


Name 
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CONSTRUCTION 
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BOND 
America. 


| in your locality 











Recommended for Fine 
Business Stationery 


by the most competent printers, lithographers and 
engravers in the 216 principal cities of North 


They buy Construction Bond direct from us in 
large quantities and carry it in stock to meet your 
demands for quick service, fine workmanship, 
high quality and good value. 


Write us on your business letterhead for speci- 
mens of fine business stationery produced on 
Construction Bond and the names of the concerns 


W. Ei WROE: &* Co. 
200 E. Illinois Street, 








who can supply you. 


‘CHICAGO, ILL. 








me 


ou Can Save $200 to $5000 a Year 





our Office and Do Better, Quicker Work 










One big concern is saving $26,000 per 
year as compared with former meth- 
ods. Savings of $1,000 per year are 
usual in small concerns in every line. 
And with the saving in expense comes time 


saving that means quicker action in all de- 
partments, better service to customers. 


iness there are many items of which pou 
onetes ~~~ copies, bine sane or hand copies, 


this work on the Com icator. One ty + 
ri doesit all. Notypetoset. Nos is to cut. 
pies are made direct from ori matter written 
with pencil, ee « By er. juces_errors, 
— ‘time, eu ial Duplie 
sal or ig th, easiot wot mine vin the ‘world. 
sally le —] ne 
Gaesk « os reds KY on you are 
will save you 





ver a Co., 748 Commercial Duplicator Building, Chicago 


That is the testimony of 
hundreds of concerns in 153 lines 
of business who have adopted 
better, simpler methods, and the 


DUPLICATOR 


Saves Labor — Gains Time— 
Cuts Expense — Reduces 
Errors — Handling: 


Orders, Bills, Invoices, Shipping Directions 
Price Changes and Data for Salesmen 
Charts, Diagrams, Drawings, Blue Prints ° 
Shop Orders, Work Tickets 
Office Forms, Labels, Tags 
Engineer’s or Purchase Dept. Specifications 
Reports, Statements, Stock Sheets, Inventories 


Sales Agents in All Principal Cities 











For 36 years we have been paying our customers] 

—_ highest returns consistent with conservative 
ethods. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
which we can recommend after | the he most thoroug 

reonal investigation. Please as! Lean List No. 710 
5 Certifiestes ! Sasa 








Booklet “A” Tells Why—it’s Free. 
Paid-in Capital Half a Million Dollars 


THE BANKING CORPORATION 








SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 
Actual search free. Send sketch or 
— me 1916 Edition Pat- 


PATENT 


George P. Kimmel, 222 scmnane rived Washington, D.C. 


INSTRUCTORS 


of English, History, Economics and 
Civics should not miss reading 


The Editor as Schoolmaster 


Furnished free. Drop a postal card to 
The Independent, -Educational Dept., 
119 W. goth St., New York, 








with an analysis of the economic sys- 
tem of the present time, and of the 
consequences of the economic organ- 
ization upon the various classes in so- 
ciety. There are chapters on alcoholism 
and militarism, on political crimes and 
on crimes arising from pathological 
conditions within the individual. The 
author is firmly convinced that eco- 
nomic conditions play the preponder- 
ant réle. The present economic order, 
he argues, tends to weaken the social 
feelings. The principal means of pro- 
duction are in the hands of a few, and 
upon these the vast majority are vir- 
tually dependent for the right to live. 
This relationship results in domination 
and servility, in indifference to suffer- 
ing and in envy. The opportunities for 
education are not equitably distributed 
and certainly not according to needs. 

Another valuable contribution to the 
study of crime is A History of Con- 
tinental Criminal Law, by Carl Lud- 
wig von Bar, the sixth volume in the 
Continental Legal History Series. The 
first part of the book contains a gen- 
eral history of the criminal law, divided 
into periods and then according to the 
countries, with references to original 
sources, and discussions of the factors 
that led to changes, etc. The second 
part is devoted to an historical study 
of the philosophy or theory of criminal 
law, which is critical thruout. As an 
appendix, von Bar’s own critique of 
the theory of criminal law is given. He 
considers the reformation theory of 
treating criminals quite as untenable 
as the retribution theory, since both 
fix the attention upon the criminal in- 
stead of upon society, which is the 
chief issue. His theory of social disap- 
probation, or reprobation, looks upon 
punishment not as penalty but as a 
means of disapproval, of ostracism 
from the society of decent folks. The 
translation is excellent. 


Criminality and Economic Conditions, by Wil- 
liam Adrian Bonger. Boston, Little, Brown. 
$5.50. A History of Continental Criminal Law, 
by Carl Ludwig von Bar. Boston, Little, 
Brown. $4 


TWO ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

Dr. James Hastings is truly the 
greatest maker of dictionaries on re- 
ligion of this or any other generation. 
Altho ably assisted by a brilliant 
corps of helpers in Europe and Amer- 
ica, he has given an individual stamp 
to the great encyclopedic works that 
have been issued under his direction 
during the last twenty years. The 
Great War has doubtless hindered and 
complicated his tasks, but has not 
stopped the progress of his extensive 
undertakings. The new volume of the 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
No. VIII, includes most of L and M. 

At the same time Dr. Hastings has 
projected and issued the first volume 
of a new work entitled, Dictionary of 
the Apostolic Church. This follows the 
same general plan as his previous vol- 
umes on “Christ and the Gospels,” and, 
together with this work, will give a 
complete encyclopedia of the origin 
and development of Christianity during 
the first hundred years or more of its 
history. It covers the field of both 
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canonical and uncanonical literature. A 
goodly number of the contributors are 
from the German and Dutch universi- 
ties, and America is represented by 
such writers as Professors Beckwith, 
Case and Shailer Mathews. 

No religious library can be complete 
without these able and useful volumes. 


Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 
VIII. Dictionary of the Apostolic Church, Vol. 
IL, ed. by James Hastings. Scribner. $7. $6. 


A STRAIGHTFORWARD POET 


While one may not quite say of Carl 
Sandburg: “Here is another Walt Whit- 
man speaking to us in Chicago Poems,” 
there is a certain basis for such a com- 
parison. He gets his poetry from brick- 
vards, railroads, Kansas wheat fields,— 

‘‘When wind and ranks of thunder 
drive swift processionals of rain.” 

In methods of observation and man- 
ner of expression he is intrinsically a 
poet, tho as to technique and substance 
he often angers us. Such poems as the 
two socialist verses, Choose and Kin, 
for instance, achieve more of real 
impression in their thirteen lines each 
than could thirteen uninspired tomes; 
and here is just an impression, sparing 
of capitals, but apt and charming. 

The fog comes 
on little cat feet. 
It sits looking 
over harbor and city 
on silent haunches 
and then moves on. 
Chicago Poems, by Carl Sandburg. Holt. $1.25, 


SAVING STRENGTH 

When Professor Hoxie made his in- 
vestigation of scientific management for 
the Federal Commission in Industrial 
Relations (reviewed in The Independ- 
ent, April 24, 1916) he could not find 
a single shop in which scientific study 
of fatigue problems was systematically 
carried on, tho in some of the shops 
investigated efforts toward fatigue elim- 
ination were being made. The work done 
in one or two of these has been de- 
scribed, not as a scientific study, but 
as a manual of practical suggestions 
for the guidance of managers who are 
not interested in theory, but are inter- 
ested in results. Fatigue Study, by 
Frank B. and Lillian M. Gilbreth, lays 
special emphasis on providing suitable 
chairs for work, as well as for rest; the 
elimination of mental obstacles to 
work, such as worries due to known 
dangers, to economic or health condi- 
tions; and the study of suitable alterna- 
tion of wofk and rest periods. 


Fatigue Study, by F. B. and L. M. Gilbreth. 
Sturgis and Walton. $1.50. 





DOCTOR AND PATIENT 











Dr. E. L. Coolidge makes many helpful 
suggestions in Home Care of Sick Children. 
The value of the detailed instruction re- 
garding specific diseases is especially valua- 
ble for the care they will induce before the 
coming of the doctor and their emphasis 
on the gravity of certain conditions often 
overlooked. (Appleton, $1.) 

Food Values, What They Are and How 
to Calculate Them, by Margaret McKillop, 
will answer the questions of those who 
wish to understand and use the modern 
theories of balanced diet. The made dishes, 


Brown-faced, 


are heir to ? 


because 


and imitations, 


Bayonne 


Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write your name 
; and address plainly below. 





DO YOURS 
LOOK LIKE THESE? 


vigorous, healthy youngsters— 


sickness never troubles them. 


Do yours look like these? 

Or does constipation, the chief foe to a healthy 

childhood, handicap them and make them the 

prey of the many ills that less sturdy little folk . 


NUJOL is particularly valuable for relieving 
constipation in children, as well as in grown-ups 
it doesn’t upset the stomach, cause 
diarrhoea or form a habit. 
internal lubricant, encouraging and facilitating 
the natural activity of the bowels. 

Your druggist has NUJOL. Avoid substitutes 
Sold in pint bottles only. 


Dept. 12 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


It acts as a simple 


New Jersey 
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AMERICAN EXPRES 


TICKETS AND TOURS 
AN INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AGENCY 
RAVEL under ESCORT 
SOUTH AMERICA: Tours to the Continent of Opportun- 
ity. Sail in November or February. 
JAPAN—CHINA: The Chrysanthemums of the Fall or the 
Cherry Blossoms of the Spring. we ail in October or January. 
Send for bookiets, 
66 Broadway, Mew York City. 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Inquire at any American Express Office. 








S'EatYourWay toHealth 


| Like E did and get well. Put y to iron in your blood. 
| Other mineral salts, etc., in your system in natural 


other raw foods fs so remarkably successful in relieving constipation 

--restoring health- giving real and lasting strength, power and energy 

-- making you weigh just what you should, 

Send 2c stamp for Raw Food Book and Health Guide or send 10c 
for Trial can of the Food and Book, postpaid to any address. 


BYRON TYLER, 56 Syndicate Building, Kansas City, Mo., U. S.A, 








Public Speaking Taught At Home 


fal p ction offer now in Learn a! 
4 rai ‘and anne a at. any any sudience,. 4 the 
e' 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 


INO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Toundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet, Free. 
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The Boss Is Sizing You Up 


Whether you know it or not, he’s on 
the lookout all the time for men he can 
promote, He’s ready and anxious to give 
YOU bigger work with bigger pay once 
you prove you can handle it. 

If you want to get ahead, if you want 
to be somebody, to climb into a position 
of responsibility and good money— 


Get Ready—Your Chance Will Surely Come 


Choose the position you want in the 
work you like best—then train for it. 
You can do it in spare time in your own 
home through the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. 

More than 130,000 men right now are 
putting themselves in line for pro- 
motion through the study of I. C, S. 
Courses. ‘This way to success is always 
open. All the I. C. S. ask is the chance 
to tell youabout it. No cost to find out. 
Just mark and mail this coupon now. 











Routxvere eoC-oe es 


INTERNATIONAL “CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4525 SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 

the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting A 
Electric Car Running 


Electric Wirin -% Show Card Writer 
Telegraph Ex RAILROADER 

MEOH ANIOAL TNGINEER ILLUSTRATOR 
Mechanical Draftsman DESIGNER 

Machine Shop Practice BOOKKEEPER 

Gas Engineer { tenographer and Typist 
OIVIL ENGINEER Cert. b. Accountant 
Surveying and Mapping Railway Accountant 


MINE FOREM'N OR a Commercial Law 
Metallurgist or Prospecto 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 


GOOD ENGLISH 
Fey 

on School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Contractor and Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
Architectural Draftsman AGRICULTURE 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
OHEMICAL ENGINEER 


Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Navigator Spanish 
Poultry Raising |_| German 
AUTOMOBILES [_] French 
Auto Repairing Itallan 


Name. 





Occupation 
& Employer. 





Street 
and No 





City State. 
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If name of Course you want is not in this list, write it here, 





Opportunities in Law 


Write today for our new book that tells about the 
opportunities for the law trained man in all lines of 
business—in the active practice of law and in pol- 
ities. The practical training you nm can now 


yours—right in your own home, 


Write for Free Book 73,22", >«: 
Sppertunity ie callings ”* is free—write for it today. 
alling. 
I 








Write Today—"" while w an no aa ing 


special reduced price offer. 
American Corr 
2486Manhattan Bids. 











analyzed, are English, but the results can 
be easily adapted to similar dishes of this 
side the water. (Dutton, 60 cents.) 


The Memoirs of a Physician. A Russian 
doctor, Vikenty Veressayen, is to the lay- 
man a startling and enlightening book, leav- 
ing one with understanding and sympathy 
for the doctor’s life, and with the convic- 
tion that no one who has not had long 
practice under experienced men should ever 
be licensed to private work. (Knopf, $1.50.) 


Luigi Conaro, back in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, found himself an invalid at forty. 
By strict diet he regained his health, and 
lived sixty more active years. His quaint 
and earnest Discourses on the Sober Life, 
telling how he cured himself and won his 
century, are as wise and practical and 
worth reading today as they were three 
hundred years ago. (Crowell, 25 cents.) 


Dr. Lawrason Brown, of Saranac Lake, 
has written a clear and wholly helpful book 
of Rules for Recovery from Tuberculosis, 
according to the modern theory of the dis- 
ease and its treatment. The book demands 
of the patient constant reference to a 
physician, but explains causes and effects 
to the layman without being ts hee 
(Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger, $1.25.) 


In Hay Fever, Its Prevention and Cure, 

r. W. C. Hollopeter describes many 
methods now being tried here and abroad, 
and one that he himself in a long and wide 
experience has found measurably success- 
ful. This is a treatment mainly prophylac- 
tic, which any one willing to be thoro and 
persevering could carry out for himself. 
(Funk and Wagnalls, $1.25.) 





ON LAND AND SEA 











Among addresses mostly on school topics 
by Thomas H. McBride, of Iowa Univer- 
sity, are several on curiosities of plant life, 
and one very interesting account of the 
scenery and the growing things of the 
Alamogordo Desert. (Gordon Press, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, $1.25.) 

While the descriptions in the American 
Boy’s Book of Bugs, Butterflies and Bee- 
tles, by Daniel C. Beard, now in its second 
edition, are more scientific than in most 
juvenile or popular nature books, the illus- 
trations, giving caterpillar, cocoon and per- 
fected insect together, will make verifica- 
tion easy. (Philadelphia: Lippincott, $2.) 

(he Cruise of the Thomas Barrera is 
the fruit of a naturalist’s journey to Cuba 
and the Colorado Reefs. John B. Hender- 
son is better known for diplomatic and in- 
ternational law services than for this 
further specialty, his holiday business of 
studying marine mollusks. The book has 
uncommonly attractive illustrations, (Put- 
nam, $2,50.) 

Roy Chapman Andrews, student and 
collector of cetaceans for the American 
Museum of Natural History, writes enter- 
tainingly of Whale Hunting with Gun and 
Camera. He tells of the present day sur- 
vival of shore whaling, and of the changes 
in whale catching that have taken place 
since the days of the New Bedford fleets. 
(Appleton, $2.50.) 

Uniform with the excellent fieldbooks of 
flowers and birds, J. S. Matthews has pre- 
pared a Fieldbook of American Trees and 
Nhrubs. The arrangement is according to 
family and very readily comprehended. The 
illustrations are attractive, clear and most 
useful. Charts of distribution of species are 
added and an illustrated guide for the rec- 
ognition of trees by the bark, (Putnam, 

The hight of efficiency in nature study 
has been attained in four leather-bound vol- 
umes—Nature Pocket-Books—of introduc- 
tion to the birds, the butterflies, the flowers 
and the trees one most often meets in the 
fields or woods. Here are the facts and de- 
scription in compact wording with a pic- 
ture of each variety printed in nature’s full 
colors. The four volumes together take up 
about the space of a Brownie camera. 
(Doubleday, Page, $4.50 for set.) 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 














Reopens Wednesday, October 4th. 


The Veltin School 


* FOR GIRLS 
GENERAL COURSE AND 
COLLEGE /PREPARATORY 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 
Number of pupils limited to twelve 
in each class. Fireproof school 
building thoroughly equipped. 
160 AND 162 W. 74TH ST., N. Y. 
Connecting with & including 165 Ww. 73d St. | 























Columbia Grammar School 


Founded. 1764 
93rd Street and Central Park West 


Specially devoted to preparation fer all Colleges 
and for Regents’ examinations. Lusiness Course 
—Primary and Outing Classes for Younger Boys. 
Fireproof Building — Laboratory — Gymnasium — 
Play Ground. B. H. CAMPBELL, Headmaster, 
Send for Catalogue. Telephone 3787 Riverside. 


Union Theological Seminary 
Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


The charter requires that, “Equal privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to Stu- 
dents of every_ denomination of Christians.” 

Eighty-first Year begins September 27, 1916. 

For catalogue, address, 


THE DEAN OF STUDENTS. 


Skidmore School of Arts | 


A College for the Vocational and Professional Training 
of young women, located in America’s leading health 
resort. 
Six Departments: 

jg SCIENCE AND ARTS; MUSIC; 

NE ARTS; PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ORAL EXPRESSION: SECRETARIAL; TRADES 
Four dormitories accommodate over two hundred stu- 
dents, Outdoor sports. Non-sectarian. Diploma 
commands Teacher's or Supervisor's certificate in New 
York and other states. Catalog on request. Winter 

and Summer Sessions, 
Charles H. Keyes, Ph.D., Presidert, Saratoga Springs, N. Y, 


ST 


‘“‘Home-Making, the New Profession’’ 


Is a°100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE, Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid posi- 
tions. Am, School of Home Economics, 69th St., Chicago, Ill 
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The University of Chicago 
work, offers also instruc [34 
tion by correspondence. /3i@ 
STUDY formation address i il 1 
25th Year U. of C. (Div, M) Chicago, Ill. Mitchell Tower 
offers to graduates of recognized colleges work 
“in absentia” leading to advanced degrees. 
Wittram W. Meiners, Ph. D., Pres., Austin, Minn. 
The Pennington School 23.2ee"F ieinutes rom 


H OM in addition to resident Pgs ;' 
For detailed in- 
_ J ° 
The University of Southern Minnesota 
Vrite for bulletin. 
N. Y., £0 from Phila. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or 





Business, 
athletics, 


Gymnasium, Strong faculty. Swimming pool, all 
Junior school with home care for boys 9 to 13. 
FRANK MACDANIEL, D. D., Headmaster, Box 80 
NEw JERSEY, Pennington. 
For backward children, 


The Latshaw Schoo school has discovered original 


methods for growing mind and body and has proved that feeble- 
mindedness is curable, Do you want your child to become bright, 
interesting and happy, with a possible future of useiulness? Come 
and see for yourself. $1200 up. 

Allen Latshaw, Founder, The Maples, Berwyn, Pa. 
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cnememnmneniaieaidiemamnene 
D P In your own home, during the 
evening of just one week you 
AYS can learn the famous 
PARAGO N 


Speed comes with use. Speed capacity practically 
unlimited. Wonderfully easy to read. Writers in 
service of U. S. Government and offices of largest 
corporations. System already adopted by number of 
cities for High Schocls. Write ow for full proof, 
PARAGON INSTITUTE, 258 Coliseum St., New Orleans 
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Business Established 1853 
Incorporated 1904 


Horace S. Ely & 
Company 
Real Estate 


Entire management of Estates 
for owners and trustees is our 
specialty, as well as the 
purchase, sale and appraisal of 
properties in the Boroughs 
of Manhattan and Bronx. 


21 Liberty Street and 
489 Fifth Avenue 


Bet. 4ist and 42d Sts, 


Directors 
Alfred E. Marling, President 
Charles H. Clark, Vice-President 
Clarence W. Eckardt, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
Fred’k A. M. Schieffelin, Asst. Treas. 
Francis Guerrlich, Secretary 

















THE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF 
COMMERCE 


IN ST. LOUIS 





Capital and Surplus 
over $12,000,000. 


Deposits 
over $50,000,000 


Resources 
over $70,000,000 





BUSINESS SOLICITED AND LIBERAL 
TREATMENT PROMISED 























Mechanics Trust Compeny 


of New Jersey. | 
BAYONNE, N, J. 

Commenced Business March 1, 1886. | 
STATE, CITY AND COURT DBEPOSITARY. 
Only Trust Company in New Jersey Clearing 
| Through New York Clearing House. | 
| Accommodations based on balances and respon- | 
sibility. 

Accounts maintained in principal cities, 
OFFICERS: 
DeWitt Van Buskirk, President 
Cc. B. Zabriskie, Vice-President 
| Frederic C. Barl, Vice-President 
Wm. R. Wilde, Treasurer 
Walter J. Daly, Ass’t Treas. and Ass’t Sec’y 








Max Moraller, Secretary 
Chas. S. Noé, Chairman Board of Directors | 














TOWN MEETING IN THE 
BIGGEST CITY 

New York City has revived the old- 
fashioned New England town-meeting, 
using the schoolhouses as centers for 
general discussion and setting up in 
them neighborhood clearing houses for 
official plans and popular suggestions. 

The plan was first developed by the 
Borough President of Manhattan, 
Marcus M. Marks, working thru an ad- 
visory committee of two hundred repre- 
sentative men chosen equally from all 
the sixteen neighborhood communities 
into which the borough was divided. 
Each neighborhood contains about 
150,000 people, and each has its own 
more or less distinct community char- 
acteristics—Fifth Avenue, Greenwich 
Village, Harlem and the East Side, for 
example, differ materially in their 
viewpoints on various questions. 

A commission of twelve representa- 
tive people from each section was ap- 
pointed to organize the workers for 
civic welfare regardless of party lines. 
Business men, manufacturers, builders, 
engineers, educators, settlement work- 
ers, mechanics and clerks are all in- 
cluded. 

The members of the commissions 
agreed “to study the interests and 
needs of their respective localities and 
to advise the Borough President as to 
improvements that should be under- 
taken or economies effected.” And the 
president in turn consults the commis- 
sions in order to get full and unbiased 
information as to the wishes of the 
people. For instance, when it becomes 
necessary to repave a street the people 
living on it are asked to coéperate with 
the city by making any proposed sub- 
surface connections, such as steam, gas 
or electricity, before the new pavement 
is laid. They are also given a chance 
to tell the city what kind of pavement 
they think ought to be used. 

This chance to actually have “some 
say” in civic plans was just what the 
people needed to stimulate their in- 
terest in government. Given the oppor- 
tunity of a “‘free for all” town meeting, 
New Yorkers are proving their pos- 
session of good old-fashioned neigh- 
borhood pride. 





Barber (entertaining his customer as 


usual)—Your hair is getting very gray, | 


sir. 

Customer—I’m not surprized. Hurry up. 
—New York Times. 

“These shoes are too narrow and too 
pointed,” complained the stout man who 
was having trouble in being fitted. 

“But,” explained the salesman blandly, 
“vou know they are wearing narrow, point- 
ed shoes this season.” 

“That may be,” said the stout one with 
dangerous calm; “but I am wearing my 
last season’s feet.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 

A colored preacher in the South tells of 
his visit to a certain household in a town 


in Georgia, where, quite early one morning, | 


he was awakened by the tones of a con- 
tralto voice singing, “Abide With Me.” As 
the preacher lay in bed he meditated upon 
the piety wkich his hostess must possess 
which enabled her to proceed about her 
task early in the morning singing such a 
noble hymn. 

At breakfast he spoke to her about it, 
and told her how pleased he was. 

“Lawsy!” she replied, “that’s de hymn 
I boils eggs by; three verses for soft and 
five for hard.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


NOT THE 
DEALER 





FOR THE 
CONSUMER 






FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 











FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, ASS., by the 
FRANK E, DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. 
Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we 





want YOU to try some, payment subject to your 
approval, 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands, 

CODFISH, as we salt ft, is white, boneless and 
ready forinstant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
@ fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 


FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 





galads, Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply os boiled and packed in PARCHMENT= 
LIN CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and gafest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as 
crisp and natural as if you took it from the shell 
yourself, 

FRIED CLAMS fs a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right on your Pantry 
shelf for regular or emergency use. eS 


With every order we send BOOK OF REC. ..-” 
EIPES for preparing all our products. Write ..-" 
for it. Our list tells how each kind of...” ; 
fish is put up,with the delivered price," Frank E. 
80 yo can — just 7 you,” Davis Co. 
will enjoy most. Send the." 410 Central Wharf 
coupon for it now. oucester, Mass. 


FRANK E. Pd Please send me your 
latest Fish Price List. 





Gloucester ..**” 
Mass. Pg Street. 
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Boston Garter 


Hect’Guip 


Gives men more service and more 
comfort for its cost than any other 
article they wear. It’s put on and 
taken off in a jiffy and holds socks 
neatly and securely. Silk 50c. 
Lisle 25c. at your store or postpaid. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY 
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It’s not necessary, says an insti- 

tution of over 60 years unim hable 

record, Write for our Bulletin and see 
ins we are offeri 


Diamond Banking 
makes this possible. We must sell the 
diamonds on which we loaned money. 
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. Un joan price, $52.00. Re: 
WRITE TODAY FOR LATEST 
your name and = 
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HAT car shall I buy? This 
question is, today, one of the 
most perplexing that the man 


of average means has to 
answer. If the millionaire buys a motor 
and finds he has made a mistake, the 
discovery is not likely to prostrate him. 
He can readily buy another. The poor 
man’s choice is limited to two or three 
makes. But the man of average means, 
who is able to spend from $600 to $1800 
for a car, is confronted by about a 
hundred makes selling between these 
price limits; and if he were to judge 
them solely on their makers’ claims he 
would be still further at sea regarding 
their relative merits. The advice of 
friends is seldom of much assistance, 
because it is seldom without bias. So 
what is a man to do? 

A little arithmetic will tell the aver- 
age man a great deal more about the 
real worth of motor cars than you 
would imagine. In order to understand 
this, consider for a moment the most 
important phase of motor progress, 
namely, the general reduction in the 
prices of American cars which has taken 
place during the past few years. Manu- 
facturers who, before the war, were 
selling their automobiles for approxi- 
mately $1000, are now selling them 
nearer the $600 mark. Makers who 
sold cars at $2000 and over are now 
quoting them at from $1200 to $1500, or 
only little more than that. Many of 
them are offering at the lower price a 
machine far superior to their former, 
more expensive product—superior me- 
chanically and in point of equipment. 
Other manufacturers, however, while 
they succeed in meeting the prevailing 
low prices, and in making a car which 
is superficially the equal of those just 
mentioned, are also succeeding in teach- 
ing the public several new meanings 
for the word “trouble.” Their cars fail 
to stand up. What is the reason? How 
can you tell the difference between two 
cars that cost the same, before you 
buy? This is where arithmetic steps 
in. 

Before proceeding to explain this in 
closer detail, I should like it to be defi- 
nitely understood that what I am about 
to say does not apply to cars in the 
high-price class. There are a few fac- 
tories in this country wherein is made 
a limited number of machines each year. 
These cars are virtually hand made; 
they are built slowly, finished to order 
and sold at a figure commensurate with 
the high cost of producing them. Since 
their makers desire the admiration of 
the populace, rather than its patronage, 
they have not been influenced by the 
widespread demand for motor cars of 
small cost. In fact, they have of late 
shown a tendency to raise their prices, 
instead of lowering them. 

Knowing something of modern manu- 
facturing practise; you might say, off- 
hand, that the production of a good, 
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moderately priced car is made possible 
by improved factory methods which en- 
able the maker to turn out cars quicker 
and therefore more cheaply. In this you 
would be right, but you would only be 
telling part of the story. 

In order to produce great numbers of 
cars—a thousand a week, say, or a thou- 
sand a day—the manufacturer must 
have machines, hundreds of them, some 
costing thousands of dollars apiece. He 
must have buildings. He must have men. 
He must be able to buy raw materials, 
parts and accessories in vast quantities. 
For all these he needs money. And it 
must be cash, or he will be forced to buy 
at a disadvantage. 

The manufacturer’s money—once he 
has passed the first stages—comes from 
sales. It isn’t the number of cars he 
produces that brings him a revenue. 
It’s the number of cars he sells. By 
making thousands of cars, his overhead 
cost per car is reduced. By selling 
thousands of cars, he is able to take a 
smaller profit per car and still make a 
great deal of money. Reducing the 
manufacturing and selling costs and 
taking smaller profits on individual cars 
are the only features of modern manu- 
facturing that make good low-priced 
cars possible. 

The man who makes and sells a 
small number of low-priced cars and 
claims to give you a car equal to that 
put out by the quantity producer at the 
same price is either fooling himself or 
fooling you. Take an imaginary case: 

Brown makes 60,000 cars a year, sell- 
ing at $600 apiece. If he contents him- 
self with a net profit per car of $50, 
his total net profit will be $3,000,000. 

Green makes 6,000 cars a year, and 
to compete with Brown he sells them 
also at $600 apiece. If he were to take 
a net profit of $50 on his car he would 
make only $300,000—a negligible sum 
when you are in the market for raw 
materials at their present prices. Obvi- 
ously Green has to make a bigger profit 
on each car. And since his overhead 
costs on each car are higher than those 
on Brown’s, the extra profit has to come 
out of the car itself. Consequently 
Green uses poor material, cheap acces- 
sories and skimps on workmanship. 

This is all painfully true. If, in order 
to avoid raising their prices, many of 
the biggest and most powerful manu- 
facturers in the industry have found it 


Ask the Motor Editor anything you 
want to know concerning motor 
3 cars, trucks, accessories or their 

makers. While The Independent 


cannot undertake to give in this de- 


partment an opinion as to the rela- 
tive merits of various makes of cars 
or accessories, it is always ready 
to give full and impartial informa- 
tion about any individual product. 
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necessary to join forces so as to in- 
crease their buying power and control 
accessory markets, what chance has the 
small manufacturer of competing with 
them on a price basis? 

Before you buy a car find out a few 
things regarding the company which 
produces it. Inquire as to the complete- 
ness of the plant, the number of em- 
ployees, the number of cars built per 
day, the number sold last year, the out- 
put planned for next year. Find out the 
company’s financial status. Get the 
stockholders’ annual report if you can, 
and study the figures. 

You can learn more about the prob- 
able serviceability of a car thru this 
investigation, than you can by riding in 
it. For nowadays all cars run, and there 
is not much difference between any two 
of a class during the first few hundred 
miles. 








FRIEND of mine greeted me 
with unusual elation the other 
ay. He was excited about his first ex- 
perience as a motor owner. With much 
enthusiasm he told how he had received 
his car on a Saturday morning and had 
driven it, that afternoon, almost a hun- 
dred miles in a little less than three 
hours. He had averaged upwards of 
thirty miles an hour, and was intensely 
proud of the feat. 

Imagine his chagrin, therefore, when 
I said frankly that he was the kind of 
person who didn’t deserve to own a good 
car. After the first shock of my remark 
had begun to die away, he asked me 
what I meant. This is what I told him: 

A new car should not be driven fast 
in the first month of its use. Any one 
who runs a new car over twenty miles 
an hour before it has covered at least 
five hundred miles at that speed or less 
is laying up future troubles for himself. 
When a car comes out of the factory it 
is stiff. All its parts are tightly in place, 
and theoretically they are all properly 
adjusted. In practise, however, it has 
been shown again and again that the 
various parts of a new car are not in 
harmonious alignment when the car is 
delivered. They do not work in perfect 
unity. A new car may be compared with 
a baseball player—a pitcher, say—at the 
beginning of the training season. Early 
in February the pitcher has just as 
many muscles as in June, and these 
muscles are in the same relative posi- 
tions as they always were. In February 
the pitcher may have just as much 
strength as he will have later, yet no 
manager will allow him to use speed, or 
curves, until he has worked the stiffness 
out of his joints, muscles and sinews. 
To do so would be disastrous. 

Think of a new car as a human being. 
Don’t attempt to use its maximum 
power until you have given its parts a 
chance to “work in.” And when you 
get a spare moment, read Kipling’s 
story, “The Ship That Found Herself.” 
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PEBBLES 


One advantage a baseball player has 
over a railroad man is that it takes three 
strikes to put him out.— Washington Post. 


“Preparedness” is in the air. Frinstance, 
the Indianapolis telephone directory car- 
ries a line: “In case of fire call fire de- 
partment.”—Boston Herald. 


“Why didn’t you interfere when the cook 
chased the waiter with a cleaver and the 
waitress yelled murder?” 

“T thought it was an ordinary cabaret 
feature.”—Kansas City Journal. 


There are so many campaign issues that 
Mr. Hughes deserves great credit for going 
unerringly to the heart of things and charg- 
ing that Mr. Wilson has been giving the 
Republicans’ jobs to the Democrats— 
Grand Rapids Press. 

The rather pathetic thing about it is that 
the candidate never seems to realize that 
he could say substantially the same things 
about his own party that he does about the 


other and have them just as truthful. | 


Columbus, Ohio, State Journal. 


Uncle Tobey was a hospitable soul. He 
wanted no guest in his house to be stinted. 
“Have some, have some,” he invited cor- 
dially at the supper table, sending around 
the platter for the third time; “‘we’re going 
to give it to the pigs anyway.’—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


A Washington writer says that the 
White House lawn and grounds are in 
better kept condition than they have been 
before in years. It is refreshing to find one 
thing on which the administration appar- 
ently is not open to criticism.—Minneapo- 
lis Tribune. 


In western Georgia a jury recently met 
to inquire into a case of suicide. After sit- 
ting thru the evidence, the twelve men 
retired, and, after deliberating, returned 
with the following verdict: 

“The jury are all of one mind—tem- 
porarily insane.” —Tid-Bits. 


Little Johnny, who had been studying 
history but a short time, thought he would 
give his grandfather a try-out on the sub- 
ject, and asked: 

“Say, Gramp, what great war broke out 
in 1850?” 

The old gentleman laid down his paper 
and looked thoughtfully at the boy for a 
moment, and then a sudden light dawned 
upon him. 

“Why,” he said, “that was the year I 
married your grandmother.” — Harper’s 
Magazine. 


A new story is being told about a cer- 
tain London club, famed internationally for 
both its exclusiveness and its dulness. 

In one of the rooms a rule of silence is 
stringently enforced. The other day occu- 
pants of the room were startled to see a 
member press a bell button with evident 
annoyance, and when the waiter appeared 
to hear him exclaim, pointing to a neigh- 
bor in a chair: 

“Waiter, remove that member.” 

The man in the chair had been dead 
three days—New York Times. 


Young Mr. Hallowell was not much of 
a preacher, but, much to his own surprize 
and everybody else’s, he was appointed 
Chaplain on a battleship. He desired to 
amuse as well as instruct his men, and to 
that end he arranged a magic lantern lec- 
ture on Bible scenes and incidents. 

A sailor who possest a gramophone was 
secured to discourse appropriate music be- 
tween the slides. The first picture shown 
was Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden. 
The sailor cudgeled his brains and ran 
thru his repertoire, but he could think of 
no piece exactly appropriate. 

; “Play up, play up,” whispered the Chap- 
ain. 

Suddenly an inspiration struck the sailor, 
and to the consternation of the Chaplain 
and the delight of the audience the gramo- 
phone squawked out: 

“There is only one girl in this world for 
me.”—New York Times. 
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THE PROSPEROUS THIRD QUARTER OF 1916 


HUS far in the third quarter of 
the year there has been no 
| change for the worse in the con- 
ditions, industrial, commercial 
and financial, which exerted a very 
favorable influence during the year’s 
first half, if the disappointing crop re- 
ports be excepted. Our exports have 
been increased. For the fiscal year that 
ended with June our entire foreign 
trade exceeded $6,500,000,000, and the 
balance in our favor, $2,135,000,000 
(the excess of exports over imports) 
may be compared with a balance of 
only $1,094,000,000 in the fiscal year 
immediately preceding. The year’s net 
gain of gold was $404,000,000, and this 
includes only a part of the notable 
shipments from Canada for Great 
Britain, which began in the first week 
of May. Railroad earnings, both gross 
and net, continue to be large, but the 
prices of railroad securities have not 
advanced. They have been restrained 
by the wages controversy and by sales 
of shares heretofore owned abroad. 
The building industry in 160 cities, for 
seven months, shows a gain of more 
than 30 per cent. 

The monthly output of pig iron is 
still at the rate of nearly 40,000,000 
tons a year. Steel mills are working 
to the limit of their capacity, and the 
leading company shows earnings with- 
out precedent. The Allies are still buy- 
ing war supplies, altho there has been 
some change in the character of their 
purchases. They are taking very large 
shells, with raw material to be used in 


their own fac- 
tories for small 
projectiles. New 
loans to Great 
Britain and 
France have in- 
creased to $1,600,- 
000,000, the sum 
which foreign 
nations have bor- 
rowed here since 
the beginning of 
the war. But un- 
favorable weath- 
er has so reduced 


our crops that 
the yield of 
wheat is only 


about 600,000,000 
bushels, against 
last year’s 1,012,- 
000,000, and we 
are to have less 
than 12,000,000 
bales of cotton. 
On account of 
these shortages, 
the price of 
wheat at Chicago 
has risen to a 
little more than 
$1.50 a_ bushel, 
and sales of cot- 
ton. were made 
last week in 
New York at 16 
cents a pound. 
Owing mainly 
to the great de- 
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Exports in February for the first time exceeded $400,000,- 
000. In May they rose to $473,000,000. Imports have recently 
The fiscal year’s trade shows the extraordinary 
total of $6,530,000,000, with a balance of $2,135,000,000 in 
our favor. At the beginning of the war, the balance was 


Excess of 

Exports Imports Exports 
$330,636,410 $184,350,942 $145,683,468 
401,783,974 193,933,117 207,848,857 
410,742,634 213,589,785 197,153,249 
399,861,157 218,236,397 181,624,760 
473,498,526 229,188,957 244,309,509 
464,824,057 245,896,770 218,927,287 

445,561,910 182,722,938 


ing with cot $4,333,658,865 
COURSE OF RAILROAD STOCKS 


In the first part of the present year the price gains of the 
latter part of 1915, due to a large increase of earnings be- 
ginning in September, were not retained. Many of the first 
quarter’s. losses were reduced in the second, 
there was a decline, mainly on account of the wages con- 
troversy with employees. 
securities by the British Government tended to prevent any 





advance. Net Net 
Net Net Change Change 
Change Change Opening in 1916 in 1916 
in 1914 in 1916 1910 toJune 14 toSept.5 
Atchison .... — } +15} 108 — 1} — 44 
B. & Ohio... —24} +173 95 — 3% — 8} 
Can. Pac. ... —53 +29 182 — 53 — 5 
St. Paul .... —13 +144 101 —.. — 7 
Northwestern. -— 53 +13 1344 — 4} — 9 
Del. & Hud.. 9} +12} 1534 — — 3] 
Gt. Northern. —13} +144 126} — 43 —9 
Lehigh .cccce —19} +173 814 +1 — 3} 
M., K. & Tex. —104 — 13 64 — 23 — 3 
1. a —17 — 3} 43 + 2} — 7 
Y. Central — 8} +26 1094 — 2} — 5 
North Pac... — 94 +18} 118 — 23 — 7 
Pennsylvania. —5 + 6 59 — 4} — 3 
Reading ..... —244 +124 83 +22} +214 
So. Pac...... — 6} +21 1024 — 3} — § 
Un. Pac..... —394 +238 138 + } + 4 


FOREIGN TRADE 


262,838,872 
2,197,883,510 $2,135,775,355 


but afterward 


Continuous selling of American 






































STEEL CORPORATION'S NET EARNINGS, BY QUARTERS 
These figures show the effect of the trade in munitions on the steel industry, 
the earnings having grown from less than $11,000,000 in the last quarter of 
1914, and only $12,500,000 in the first of 1915, to $81,000,000 in the second 
quarter of the present year. 
1916 1915 1914 1913 
POE ceovenanas $60,712,624 $12,458,159 $17,994,351 $34,426,801 
a $1,126,048 27,950,055 20,457,596 41,219,813 
. ! aaa" ange denne 38,718,644 22,276,002 38,450,400 
Fourth ..... 51,232,788 10,933,170 23,084,331 
rere $130,359,646 71,661,149 $137,181,345 
INDUSTRIALS OR WAR ORDER STOCKS 
Net Net 

Net Change Change 

Low in Highin Change Opening in 1916 in 1916 
1914 1915 in 1915 1916 toJune 14 to Sept.5 
Am. Can .....eeeeeees 19} 684 + 363 604 — 2 + 33 
Allis-Chalmers ........ 6 493 + 23% 31 — 43 —7 
Am. Car & Foundry.... 2} 98 + 33% 77 —17 —I14} 
Am. Locomotive ...... 204 743 + 46% 684 + 4} + 8} 
Am. Smelting ........ 504 1012 + 51g 1068 — 9 — 4} 
AMRCORGR. 2c cccccccccs 244 913 + 404 90 — 2} — 3} 
Baldwin Locomotive . 384 1544 + T7T% 1154 — 25} 354 
OO” eee 294 600 +425} 450 — 6 +37 
Gen. Electric .......-- 1374 1854 + 34} 1744 + 44 — 5} 
Ci, BENGE ccecccessc 37% 535 +448 495 +65 +80 
Maxwell ...... suntene 144 92 + 583 7D — 7 + 9} 
Pn BOE ccsenes sonra @& 70% + 18} 66 + 2} + 4 
N. Y. Air Brake....... 58 1643 + 75 1394 + 4 — 44 
Pressed Steel Car...... 26 78} + 29 Ot —154 —10 
Studebaker ......... os. a 195 +128 § 163 —22 —39$§ 
Indus. Alcohol ........ 15 1293 +101 127 +328 —16}3 
DW. Be Bec cssces wae & S883 + 37} 87% — 1} +11 
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mand for steel to be used in making 
munitions, the monthly output of pig 
iron continues to indicate a total of 
nearly 40,000,000 tons for the year. 
Italy recently bought 40,000 tons. The 
steel mills have found it difficult to fill 
their orders. Prices are still rising. 
The most notable recent purchases by 
the Allies relate to rolls or bars which 
will serve as raw material in foreign 
munition factories. Orders for 750,000 
tons of this shell steel have been 
placed, but 250,000 go to our own fac- 
tories, which are making shells of the 
large sizes. Russia has ordered 350,000 
tons of rails, 165,000 tons of barbed 
wire, nearly 1000 locomotives, 50,000 
car wheels and 28,000 axles; France 
100,000 tons of rails, and Japan 10,000 
tons of ship plates. 

The Steel Corporation’s net earn- 
ings, which rose from only $12,- 
500,000 in the first quarter of 1915 to 
$60,700,000 in the first quarter of the 
present year, were $81,000,000 in the 
second. These figures showed a sur- 
plus which would permit a dividend of 
nearly 12 per cent on the common 
stock for the quarter. An extra divi- 
dend of 1 per cent was declared, and 
shares have since been sold above par. 
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Investment Bonds 





We invite inquiries relative 
to the investment of funds, 
or for statistical 
regarding 


informa- 


tion securities 
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Brown Brothers 


and Company 


59 Wall Street 
New York 


Fourth & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
60 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Deposits received subject 
to Cheque 


Interest Bearing Certificates of 
Deposit for stated periods 
issued at favorable rates 


Investment Securities 
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Brown, Shipley & Company 
Founders’ Court, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 

















‘THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


June 30, 1916. 





RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts............ .336,590.75 
Beeman oc cescceccsvecsvccscoes 1,531,703.47 
Banking house and safe deposit 
WHEE ccccccvccecavceseneccese 156,500.00 
Cash and due from banks....... 1,746,963.83 
$6,771,758.05 | 
| LIABILITIES 
CHD ccc cctvcceccecsveseesewes $ 300,000.00 
S PRRRERE ccccccscccescosescoce er ,000.6 
| Undivided profits....... eoccoccecs 179,371.63 
Circulation .....cccccescsccccccces 293,797.50 
| Deposits ..ccccocccccece ecrsnesee 5,498,588.92 
$6,771,758.05 
OFFICERS 
| Joseph Huber, President; John W. Weber, 
| Vice-Pres.; William 8. Trish, Vice-Pres. and 




















Cashier; Ansel P. Verity, _ Asst. Cashier. a) 


While the exports of May, $473,500,- 
C00, have not been equaled in the fol- 
lowing months, the remarkable out- 
ward movement has not been checked, 
and July’s excess of exports over im- 
ports was the largest known. The im- 
ports, which declined sharply in July, 
have included great quantities of raw 
material for use in the manufacture 
of goods to be exported, rubber being 
@ notable example of the products thus 
obtained. The official figures for the 
fiscal year (shown in the tables) are 
of an extraordinary character, espe- 
cially those giving the value of exports 
and the balance of more than two bil- 
lions in favor of the United States. 

For a time there was a prevailing 
belief that very few additional orders 
for munitions would be given by the 
Allies. Shares of war order com- 
panies were affected in the stock mar- 
ket by this belief that their profits 
must soon be cut down. But there came 
a “second wave” of orders, and public 
opinion was changed. While the for- 
eign output of cartridges and small 
shells appears to be sufficient, the Al- 
lies are coming to us for the large 
shells (from 8 to 12 inches) and for 
steel used in the manufacture of their 
domestic supply. 

LOANS 

A loan of $100,000,000 to France was 
made in July, and this has been fol- 
lowed by a loan of $250,000,000 to 
Great Britain. For the French loan a 
novel method was used. A new corpor- 
ation, the American Foreign Securities 
Company, was formed here. Takihg 
from France a sufficient quantity of 
foreign bonds it loaned the required 
sum and sold in this contry its own 
5 per cent three-year bonds or notes 
to cover the amount. 

In the case of the British loan, 
which was arranged by a _ powerful 
syndicate, 5 per cent two-year notes 
were offered to the public at 99, and 
these were secured by $300,000,000 
worth of securities deposited in New 
York by the British Government, with 
en understanding that a sure margin 
of 20 per cent above the loan should 
be maintained. As the agreement pro- 
vided that $100,000,000 of the securi- 
ties should be American, this caused 








OUTPUT OF PIG IRON, TONS 

Owing to the great demand for steel, 
to be used in the manufacture of muni- 
tions here and in Europe, the monthly 
output of pig iron, which in October 
last for the first time exceeded 3,000,- 
000 tons, has been very large, and the 
total for the year will be nearly 40,- 
000,000 tons. 
CT Teer 
CT Se avian cue a ea 8o ware 25,795,471 
Pt caackeaeeneecaed mee 27,298,545 
EE, Koktacievios tes caueeun 23,649,547 
NE dadicle eicorark @ edie aie eR RIE 29,727,137 
re rrr rr 
Mc neneuneeeks oeckwsaem 23,049,792 
SE Wb teh aves wi aie de keene 29,682,566 

1916 

EE, ic ctanenenkawas 3,185,121 
DOMGRET oc cccccccvcceces 3,087,212 
SES So oda dwt or aecv 3,337,691 
CU Serre error es UF, 
BE 66s60as ci beneeeonnee 3,351,708 
SE i craetien Goabe-s sab wae 3,211,588 
WE snvin.<oik.ds abies ae aslen ee 
August OO Te 

















J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


—___ 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 

















August Belmont & Co. 
No. 43 Exchange Place 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


London, Paris and Vienna 


Issue Letters of Credit for 
travelers, available in all parts of 
the world. 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and 
make Telegraphic Transfers to 
Europe, Cuba and the other West 
Indies, Mexico and California. 


Execute orders for the pur- 
chase and sale of Investment 
Securities. 
































Franklin National Bank 


{ 
| 
| Broad and Chestnut Streets 


Philadelphia, May 1, 1916. 

| RESOURCES 

Loans and discounts............ $35,734,693.83 
| Liability under letters of credit. 689,062.93 
eo errr 6,080,313.08 
i ee ee rere 6,848,399.69 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 3,251,366.72 
| $52,603,836.25 
} LIABILITIES 

COME ccc catnceuuhenewenen aden $1,000,000.00 
)/ Surplus and net profits......... 8,630,465.73 
CINE 0.6 6.010:0:05.0040600000000 235,000.00 
Tetters of credit.......ccccseces 689,062.93 | 
eee 47,049,307.59 


$52, 603,836.25 
J. WM. HARDT, Cashier. 
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Trustees of the Funds of the 
Herbert L. Griggs, Esq. 


we Sun Insurance : Office 


The Oldest Insurance Company in the World 


Chief Office in U. S., 


The 207th Year of the Company’s Active Business Existence 


Abstract of Statement of Condition of 
United States Branch December 31, 1915 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Real Estate in New York City...... $210,000 | Reserve for Unearned Premiums..... $2,803,977 

United States Government Bonds..... 208,000 | Reserve for Losses in Process of Ad- 

Railroad and other Bonds; Guaran- Justment ...ccccccccsccccccsece 240,509 
teed, Preferred and other Railroad Reserve for Taxes and other Liabilities 73,536 
Stocks and other Securities....... 3,435,192 | Surplus over all Liabilities......... 8,526 

Gee Bh TOMS ccccccecccescesees 465,718 

Cash in Agents’ hands and in course 
OF qnllectieR 2... cccccccccccccecs 486,770 

Other admitted items .......+se008 60,948 

$4,866,598 $4,866,598 


Company in the United States 


James Brown, Esq. 


207th YEAR 


OF LONDON ~ 


No. 54 Pine St, N. Y. 





Samuel T. Hubbard, Esq. 





THE YEAR’S CROPS 
1916 1915 


654,000,000 


Wheat, 
bushels 


Barley .. 
Potatoes . 


364,000,000 
Tobacco, 
pounds 1,197,000,000 1,061,000,000 


Cotton, 
bales .. 11,800,000 11,191,820 
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No Time Like the Present 





O make permanent provision for dependents, 
securing to them a monthly income for life. 


In order to acquire the protection which life insur- 
ance affords, it must be taken when you can secure 
it. When you become uninsurable you will feel 
the need of it—but it will be too late. 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 




















GIRARD TRUST CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHARTERED 1836 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 


E. B. pe President 
We N. ELY, Vice- President 
A. Jae KSON, Vice-President 
A. PAGE, Vice-President 
é “H. STUART * Treasure: 
S. W. MORRI Secretary 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
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Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
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some relief in our stock market, where 
there was a belief that it would check 
the continuous sale of such securities 
by Great Britain, which has tended to 
depress prices. France has obtained a 
new commercial credit of $25,000,000 
by an arrangement between banks of 
Paris and those of New York. Our 
loans to foreign nations since the be- 
ginning of the war amount now to 
$1,600,000,000. This total includes the 
following: Great Britain and France, 
$1,020,000,000; Canadian Government, 
provinces and cities, $235,000,000; Rus- 
sia, $117,000,000; Italy, $41,000,000; 
Louth America, $105,000,000. 
THE CROPS 


Crop estimates have been reduced by 
one official report after another. In this 
way the yield of wheat has been cut 
dcwn from 759,000,000 bushels to 715,- 
0V0,000, and then to 654,000,000. Rust 
has quite seriously affected spring 
wheat both in this country and in Can- 
ada. Since the estimate of 654,000,000 
was made known, the reports of ex- 
perts have indicated that the crop will 
not exceed 600,000,000 bushels, against 
last year’s 1,012,000,000. As we need 
620,000,006 for ourselves, and have 
carried over 160,600,000, probably the 
quantity that can be exported will not 
be more than 90,000,000. But Europe 
bought from us 250,000,000 last year, 
and 338,000,000 the year before. There 
is a shortage there this year, and the 
grain is of poor quality. The price at 
Chicago has risen to $1.52 per bushel 
from $1.03 at the beginning of July. 
There was a sharp fall of 11 cents on 
August 28, because Rumania had gone 
into the war. Many thought this action 
might lead soon to a release of Rus- 
sia’s large accumulated surplus, which 
she has not been able to export. But 
the price loss has since been recovered. 

Successive official cotton estimates, 
falling from 14,266,000 bales to 12,916,- 
000 ard then to 11,800,000, in a report 
showing very low condition, have 
caused the price at New York to ad- 
vance from 13 to 16 cents a pound. 

RAILROAD STOCKS 

Railroad shares in the stock market 
have lost in the third quarter the small 
gains shown in the second, and the net 
change since the beginning of the year 
has been a decline ranging from 3 to 
9 points. Earnings have continued to 
be iarge, but such an advance as they 
might warrant has been prevented by 
the wages dispute, disappointing crop 
reports and continuous selling by the 
british Government. When the strike 
was averted a more hopeful feeling 
prevailed, but it was tempered by a 
conviction that the terms of temporary 
settlement must reduce net earnings. 
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AT NEW LONDON 
(Continued from page 408.) 
America than any living American. 
He has been a member of many Pan- 
American Commissions and _ has 
traveled extensively in Mexico and 

South America. 

When I attended the Second 
Hague Conference in 1907 and the 
Niagara Falls Conference in 1914, I 
noticed that they divided themselves 
into four main periods: 

1. Organization. 

2. Introduction of topics and proposi- 
tions for discussion. 

3. Discussion and acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the propositions. 

4. Welding the accepted propositions 
with final form and adopting them. 

The New London Conference is 
between the first and second stages. 
The Commission is already organ- 
ized. Sefor Cabrera and Secretary 
Lane preside alternately. They are 
now engaged in studying the vol- 
uminous documents forwarded by 
the two state departments. By the 
time these lines are read, no doubt 
both sides will be making concrete 
proposals which will not only have to 
be considered carefully by the other 
side but also in most instances re- 
ferred to Washington and Mexico 
City for ultimate advice and ap- 
proval. In the main it may be said 
that Carranza’s chief interest is in 
these three things: First, The with- 
drawal of the American troops from 
Mexican territory; second, the nego- 
tiation of a protocol covering future 
border operations; third, an investi- 
gation of the interests supposed to be 
behind the border raids. 

The United States wants the work 
of the Commission to be much 
broader in scope. Both Secretary 
Lansing and Secretary Lane have 
stressed the prime necessity of the 
Commission’s taking measures not 
only to make American life and 
property but all foreign life and 
property hereafter safe in’ Mexico. 
This implies in turn the question of 
how to make Carranza or the de 
facto government more stable. For if 
he cannot be helped eventually to re- 
store order and maintain the peace, 
Mexico must ever live in the shadow 
of armed intervention. As one of the 
Commissioners said to me, “The 
path ahead is staked out with barbed 
wire entanglements.” 

As far as I am able to learn, there 
are only three things outside the in- 
herent difficulty of the problem that 
may possibly interfere with the suc- 
cess of the Conference. These are: 
First, the great moneyed interests 
who want intervention with eventual 
American annexation. Second, the 
Roman Catholic Church, which would 
like above all else to see Carranza 
defeated. Third, the presidential elec- 
tion, which may drag the Confer- 
ence into party politics. 

But if the American and Mexican 
people will give the Commission time 
and not embarrass it as it proceeds, 
those on the spot are confident that 
it will more than likely accomplish all 
the results for which it was created. 
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ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Company, submit the following statement 
of its affairs on the 31st of December, 1915. 


Premiums on such risks from the ist January, 1915, 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st January, 
Premiums marked off from January 1, 1915, to December 31, 1915..........see00++++$6,244,127.90 
Interest on the investments of the Company received during ‘the 


ina cemiane wee $328,970.78 
Interest on Deposits in Banks” and Trust Companies, ete. coves 75,237. 


-08 
Rent received less Taxes and EXpenseS.....+.+sseeseeeeeeess 97,836.23 $502,044.09 


wicguues ys omau ais nuns eeacus ce 
GOTRSGTARENS cccccccccccccccoccccccccecccc]s GAR, OUED $653,850.44 


Re-insurance Premiums and Returns of Premiums ..........seeeeeeeeee: 1,076,516.36 
Expenses, including compensation of officers and clerks, taxes, stationery, 
GRPRSUIRATINIEE, GOB: 00 00000000 cccccecccecdce 60600000000000000000eene 


A dividend of interest of Six per cent. on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid 
to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday the first of February 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1910 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday the first of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 


per cent. is declared on the earned premiums of the Company for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1915, which are entitled to participate in dividend, for a upon 
application, = will be issued on and after —— 
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CHARLES M. PRATT, 

A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, President. 


New York, January 26, 1916. 
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ASSETS. 

United States and State of New 

St Sc cnseakenoerussees $670,000.00 
New York City, New York Trust 

Companies and Bank Stocks.. 1,783,700.00 
Stocks and Bonds of Railroads.. 2,832,463.65 
ee 386,185.00 
Special Deposits in Banks and 

ee CO casocccccsesscs 2,000,000.00 


Real Estate cor. Wall and William 

Streets and Exchange Place, con- 

eee 4,299,426.04 
Real Estate on Staten Island (held 

under provisions of Chapter 481, 

BE GE Ts cocccvccesccscees 
Prema WessG.ccccccccceccecoces 660,314.60 
rte ° 788,575.31 
Oash in hands of European Bank- 

ers to pay losses under policies 

payable in foreign countries.... 256,610.85 
Cash in Bank........ Sevccoces sees 1,695,488.03 
TAGES cccsccccecse eeccccecccccece 35,000.00 


$15,582, 763.48 


Teas teaviae o@ Dabeee 66... ccccccscecsgceccccvee 
Accrued Interest on the 31st day of December, 


75,000.00 





of December, 1915, amounted to 
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The Insurance Department’s valuation of Stocks, 
the Company’s valuation by..........ss.ee0. 








Rents due and accrued on the 3lst day of December, 1915, amounted to 
Re-insurance due or accrued, in companies authorized in New York, on the 31st day 


Note: The Insurance Department has estimated the value of the Real Estate corner 
Wall and William Streets and Exchange Place in excess of the Book Value 


And the property at Staten Island in excess of the Book Value, 
Bonds and other Securities exceeds 


On the basis of these increased valuations the balance would be............+eeeeees $6,037, 250.59 


LIABILITIES 
Estimated Losses, and Losses Un- 
settled in process of Adjustment $3,117,101.00 
Premiums on Unterminated Risks 903,703.66 
Certificates of Profits and Interest 


WE ted bec ccnsbencdsicvceas 273,130.05 
Return Premiums Unpaid........ 108,696.58 
ee a, ear 76,949.12 
Re-insurance Premiums on Termi- 

WOU Di rns 03.0040200e000000 215,595.72 
Claims not Settled, including Com- 

Oe rere 113,375.72 
Certificates of Profits Ordered: Re- 

deemed, Withheld for Unpaid 

ND :03:400548400098 0000504 22,557.84 
Income Tax Withheld at the Source 1,230.36 


ON - DODO, 0 c0ccncccencnene 5,899.75 
Certificates of Profits Outstanding 7,187,370.00 


$12,025,609.80 
$3,557, 153.68 
40,528.08 
25,568.11 


172,389.50 


1915, “amounted to.....sssseesee== 


C9050 0090b0erebscesseecereeseecese 450,573.96 
63,700.00 


eerie 


oe receeccceseressccceeecesoocoesees 1,727,337.26 











DIVIDENDS 


UTAH COPPER COMPANY 
120 Broadway, New York, August 31, 1916. 
REGULAR DIVIDEND NO. 33 
EXTRA DIVIDEND NO. 3 
The Board of Directors of the Utah Copper 
Company has this dy declared regular quarterly 
dividerd Ne. 33, of one dollar and fifty cents 
($1.50) per share, and extra dividend No. 3, of 
one dollar ond fifty cents ($1.50) per share, both 
payable September 30, 1916, to stockholders of 
record at 3 o’clock p. m., September 15, 
The books for the transfer of the stock of the 
Company will remain cpen. 


Cc. K. LIPMAN, Asst. Secretary. 








THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street 
Philadelphia, September 6th, 1916. 

The Directors have declared a dividend of one 
per cent. (1%) from the net_earnings of the 
Company on both Common and Preferred Stocks, 
payable October 2nd, 1916, to stockholders of 
record at the close ‘of business on September 
18th, 1916. Checks will be mailed. 


WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

A quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent. has been declared upon the Preferred 
Stock of this Company, payable October rst, 1916, 
to stockholders of record at the close of, business 
September rsth, 1916. Transfer Books will remain 
open. Checks mailed. R. H. ISMON, 

Secretary & Treasurer. 


THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION 
43 Exchange Place, New York 
MANAGERS 
THE ag ELECTRIC hy ed AND 
LIGHTING CORPOR 
The Board of Directors of THe MANIT. A ELEC- 
TRIC RAILROAD AND LIGHTING CORPORA- 
TION has declared a quarterly dividend of ONE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (11%4%) on the Capi- 
tal Stock of the Corporation, payable Monday, 
October 2, 1916, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Monday, September 18, 
1916. T. W. MOFFAT, Secretary. 


JOURNALISM AS AN AID TO HISTORY TEACHING 


By Dr. E. E. Stosson, will be furnished free 
to teachers.-—Address, The Independent, 119 W. 
40th St., New York. 
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UNEMPLOYED 


S the great majority of adult 

men and women either meet an 

untimely death or survive to an 

unprovided old age, it is plain that 
the use of any scheme which serves 
to ameliorate the rigors of both is an in- 
dispensable element of the duty they owe 
society. Life insurance is the only sys- 
tem which in any measure renders this 
service. 

It is here described as one of amelio- 
ration rather than of restoration, be- 
cause there are few instances in which 
the losers can be fully indemnified. This 
is particularly true of the pecuniary 
losses due to the death of a productive 
human being. Generally, the value of 
a man’s life to his dependents and so- 
ciety at large greatly exceeds the 
amount that he is financially able to 
pay premiums on. The number of per- 
sons who can undertake and carry this 
enterprise to completion is very smai!. 
The misfortune is emphasized by the 
fact that the loss is constantly impend- 
ing and eventually inevitable. Death 
cannot be evaded. 

A man may insure his burnable prop- 
erty against fire; himself against sick- 
ness and accidents; his movable valu- 
ables against burglary and theft; his 
assets against claims for damages in- 
flicted on others; and never have occa- 
sion to call on any of these insurers for 
a cent. He may never have a fire, never 
meet with personal injury, never be 
sick, nor have his house robbed, nor be- 
come liable in damages to others. But 
he will surely die. \|And if he does not 
die in his productive period, he will 
most probably face the hardships inci- 
dent to old age. \ 

Observation teaches us that a com- 
paratively insignificant fraction of the 
whole adult population, either thru 
abundant or good fortune, or the exer- 
cize of uncommon wisdom, succeed in 
maintaining themselves to the end 
above the need of the defense afforded 
by life insurance. They are so few as to 
become wholly negligible in the general 
account. There are thousands of per- 
sons at this moment above the neces- 
sity of this provision who are war- 
ranted in reason in believing that they 
and their dependents are permanently 
secure against eventual adversity; and 
yet experience shows that many of 
them, perhaps as many as eight-tenths, 
will be in a defenseless position in a 
score or so of years. It follows, then, 
that those whose means thruout their 
lives will be circumscribed and who 
know it need life insurance because, es- 
timating in the terms of death, they 
and theirs are poor; while a very large 
proportion of those who are now abun- 
dantly supplied with means will become 
quite as poor before they die or reach 
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ADVANTAGES OF LIFE INSURANCE 


old age. We may justly conclude after 
considering all these facts that those 
of limited means—and they comprize 
perhaps ninety per cent of the adult 
population—are in sore need of life in- 
surance, and that the other ten per 
cent will need it just as badly before 
they close their accounts. 

Now, there is one feature peculiar to 
and inseparable from life insurance: 
it must be secured on its own terms at 
the time when it is least needed if its 
maximum benefits are to be finally 
reaped. 

There is no price at which it can be 
bought by the physically impaired. Mea 
who have neglected it in their vigor, 
strive for it persistently when their 
fleshly equipment shows signs of de- 
terioration. Youth is the period of 
health, strength and confidence; the 
vista of the years stretch far. Youth 
feels no need for insurance. The price is 
low—the lowest—and it is an unchang- 
ing price, no matter how long life may 
last. I said it was unchanging, which is 
rot strictly accurate, for the cost will 
decrease each year until it finally 
ceases. So much of it as we do not ac- 
cept, advances in cost each year until 
we find ourselves at 35 paying 44 per 
cent more than it would have cost at 21; 
about 150 per cent more at 50; and 
about 300 per cent more at 60. Stated 
in terms of insurance, this means that 
a man aged 21 can buy $1440 at the 
price $1000 costs a man of 35; he can 
get $2550 at what $1000 costs a man 
of 50; and $4000 at what a man of 60 
must pay for $1000. 

It follows, therefore, that youth, cap- 
able physically, virtually unencum- 
bered, resourceful and with all the pro- 
ductive powers in progressive develop- 
ment, is the favored buyer; and it is 
presumably due to youth’s conscious po- 
tentialities that it slights the opportuni- 
ties offered. As a man’s years increase, 








This department of The Inde- 
pendent will undertake to furnish 
on the request of readers any in- 
formation respecting the business 
of insurance and the companies 
transacting it which we have or 
can procure. We cannot, however, 
pass upon the debatable compara- 
tive differences between companies 
that conform to the requisite legal 
standards set up for all, except in 
so far as the claims made by any 
of them seem to be inconsistent 
with the principles of sound under- 
writing. Address all communica- 
tions on insurance subjects to the 
editor of the Insurance Depart- 
ment. 




















these advantages imperceptibly, but 
surely, lessen. 

In one respect society is guilty of an 
error of omission in its failure to utilize 
life insurance as a part of the equip- 
ment of children; and in saying this I 
do not mean the funeral benefits pro- 
vided by industrial life insurance which, 
altho very valuable as such, should be 
but the primary grade of work in train- 
ing children into an appreciation of 
the larger instrumentality in the battle 
tor existence. A hasty mental calcula- 
tion made in round numbers prompts 
me to say that the total amount of life 
insurance outstanding today on the 
American people shows at about $33,- 
600,000,000. Of this, about $22,000,000,- 
000 is carried in old line legal reserve 
companies, and about $11,000,000,000 
is in fraternal societies, assessment 
companies and associations. Of the 
amount in old line companies some- 
thing like $5,000,000,000 is industrial. 
So that we have in force about $28,000,- 
000,000 of what we may be permitted 
to call regular life insurance. Assuming 
the continental population at a round 
100,000,000, the value of the life in- 
surance in force is about $280 per 
capita. These figures are approximately 
correct. 

Using this average, we find that a 
family of three children and their 
widowed mother would receive on the 
death of the husband and father $1120 
from the life insurance fund. While this 
is totally insufficient to meet the grow- 
ing needs of the beneficiaries, it is a 
substantial temporary relief. But there 
are tens of thousands of families which 
receive nothing, as we must know. 

We are reputed to be, in the matter 
of protective provision against the 
effect of death, the most heavily insured 
people in the world. Without stopping 
to confirm this by statistical authority, 
I am inclined to accept it as a fact on 
the strength of the extraordinary efforts 
made by our life companies to secure 
new business. In no other country are 
the agency forces so highly and so 
efficiently organized, nor are the people 
of any other country so closely can- 
vassed and so persistently preached to. 
As we see in the gigantic figures repre- 
senting the amount of outstanding in- 
surance—a sum equal to about one- 
fifth of the national wealth—the har- 
vest has been plenteous. All this has 
been achieved within the lifetime of The 
Independent, or virtually so, the total 
insurance in force in 1848 not exceeding 
about $10,000,000. 

In spite of our tremendous su- 
periority in the matter of life insur- 
ance carried, it is plain from previously 
stated facts that we are grievously 
under-insured, our means of doing 
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better considered. I do not assert that | 
many of us are capable of bearing the 
expense incident to the maintenance of 
full insurance on our lives; in fact, 
perhaps not more than 10 per cent are 
so qualified. None, however—omitting 
the extreme wealthy and a compara- 
tively few people whose income is mid- 
dle class—are carrying as much as one 
half the amount they can comfortably 
pay for. Instead of an average of $280 
per person, I believe it should be an 
average of $1000, or about $4000 per 
family. 

It may be inquired what is meant by 
the term full insurance in connection 
with life insurance. I am using it in 
this sense: A man is at present in re- 
ceipt of an income of $2000 a year; 
his personal expenses are, say, $200; 
he uses the remainder on his home and 
family, including necessaries and lux- 
uries, things of use and things useless. 
That family is living on what we will 
call an $1800 plane. If its head dies 
leaving an amount of insurance less 
than a sum which, invested at 5 per 
cent interest, will produce $1800 a 
year, he is under-insured. That sum 
would be $36,000. But it is obviously 
impossible on an income of $2000 a 
year to carry that amount, which, on 
the Ordinary Life plan, would cost at 
age 35 about $900. That is one ex- 
treme of the matter; the other lies in 
the actual fact that the man is prob- 
ably carrying very much less than he 
can comfortably pay for. My personal 
experience as a solicitor tempts me to 
assert that very few men receiving a 
salary of $2000 a year maintain as 
much as $5000 insurance on their lives; 
my general experience as a man of 
family warrants me in holding that he 
not only can, but should, devote at 
least 10 per cent of his income to that 
purpose. At age 35 an Ordinary Life 
policy of $8000 can be bought for 
$200 a year, to say nothing of the divi- 
dends. 

e great majority of 
the insurable population do not carry 
as much life insurance as they can, 
the fault lies in the failure of the gen- 
eration preceding them to educate 
them into a proper appreciation of the 
aid it would be to them in the battle of 
life. In a way, this is a sociological 
question. The more life insurance 
money that can be distributed among 
the people, the closer we approach the 
solution of the problem involving the 
equalization of wealth. We have it in 
our power to improve in this respect on 
the work of our predecessors by en- 
couraging our sons and daughters to 
make the life insurance policy one of 
the forms of savings. Fathers, es- 
pecially, should start their sixteen- 
year-old boys off with a policy of 
$1000, and urge them to add to it as 
early and as often as their means will 
permit. At the same time, the fathers 
would do well to go over their accounts 
and see if it is not possible to increase 
their own estates in the same way. On 
this fact they may bet without risk of 
losing: they cannot leave too much of 
it at death, nor have too much for use 





A New Life Insurance 
Policy 


affording unexcelled insurance 
service; a combination of low 
cost, high values, and a newand 
original total disability feature, 
providing in the event of total 
and permanent disablement 
from any cause: 


1. Waiver of future pre- 
miums. 

2. A monthly income to 
policyholders through- 
out life. 


3. Payment to benefici 
of full sum at death 
of insured. 


Full information may be obtained 
from 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co, 


Independence Square Philadelphia 


Build Your Own 


| Business 

under our direct 
general agency 
contract. 

Our Policies provide for: 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY, 
DISABILITY BENEFITS, 
REDUCING PREMIUMS. 


See the new low rates. 








John F. Roche, Vice-President 


The Manhattan Life 


Insurance Company 
66 Broadway, New York 
Organized 1850 




















Get the Saving Habit 


The habit of saving has been the 
salvation of many a man. It in- 
creases his self-respect and makes him 
a more useful member of society. If 
a man has no one but himself to pro- 
vide for he may be concerned simply 
in accumulating a sufficient sum to 
support him in his old age. This can 
best be effected by purchasing an An- 
nuity or an Old Age Income Policy 
as issued by the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York. The 
Annuity will yield a much larger in- 
come than can be obtained from any 
other absolutely secured investment. 
The Old Age Income commences at 
age 60, but in case of prior death the 
monthly income immediately accrues 
to the beneficiary. For a sample.pol- 
icy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Ide, President 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














Scottish 
Union & National 


Insurance Company 
Of Edinburgh 


Established 1824 


Sir WALTER SCOTT, First Governor and President 
Headquarters for North America, Hartford, Connecticut 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Manager 


STATEMENT 
United States Branch, December 31, 1915 


Total Assets . . $6,760,670.45 
Total Liabilities 2,876,507.35 
Reinsurance Reserve 2,588,175.72 
Surplus over all Lia- 

bilities . . . 3,884,163.10 


J. G. HILLIARD, Resident Agent 
55 John Street New York City 





























in old age. 
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FOUR SCORE YEARS AND TEN 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
was organized January 26, 1825, and from that day to this 
has been continuously in business at the same location facing 
Independence Square in Philadelphia. 

Permanence and stability are qualities highly valued in 
any business, but preéminently so in an Insurance Company 
whose whole purpose and function is to make sure, to afford 
relief and repair losses after ordinary safeguards have failed, 

Nothing demonstrates those qualities quite so well as the 
actual record of a long term of years. Such a record, 90 
years, with ample assets and modern service is the basis of 
confidence afforded its Agents and the public by 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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,Probably more Paiker p= se ood 
Self-Fillers are used in the armies and 


navies of the world than all other 


Easy a ria: 
makes of fountain pens combined. 


to Fill 


. 1) SAFETY . 

The ladi a ‘ine 

Ton ois scALED Delf-Filler 
rie - - 

na or The reason is that being away from the base of supplies users 
—t mh must have a pen that does not get out of order. In case of acci- 
leak. 00 caasest Dasher dent to the self-filling mech- 


‘anism the fountain is not 
put out of commission, but 
automatically changes from a 
self-filler to a non-self-filler. 
No soilin “< woe Bu od 
person, re are no h 
in the wall through dere 
ink can escape. 

Can be carried flat, upside 
down, any ——_ 


leak—it is Safety-Seal 
Talk to your dealer. 


PARKER PEN CO. 


239 Mill St. Janesville, Wis. 


Dealer — all sizes 
and prices, $2.50, 
$3.00, $4.00 and $5.00. 


Catalog free. 


Fills itself 
in two sec- 
onds by 
merely 
pressing a 
button 
which in it- 
self is Safe 
ity-Sea 











Investor’s Service 


@ The Independent offers a Service for Investors in 
which personal attention is given to the desires of its 
— for information in regard to investments of 
all kinds. 


@ We cannot, of course, decide for our readers where 
they should put their savings and will not undertake the 
responsibility of recommending specific securities to any 
individual. But we ask our readers to write to us frankly 
and this Department will give them by letter or thru 
the columns of The Independent such impartial informa- 
tion as may assist them in making a wise decision for 
themselves. 





@ Readers who request advice on investments will receive 
better service when they specify the class of securities 
now held, approximate amounts of each, stating if the 
investment is for an estate, business or professional man, 
woman or minor. 


g All information given will be held in strict confidence. 
Read the ‘‘ Market Place Talks’? by the Investment 
Editor in the first issue of The Independent each month. 


To the Investment Editor of The Independent 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York 


Please send me information regarding the following: 








(Name and Address in Margin below) 
RE AS ST A SS a a 











News of 
Efficiency 


MOVIES AND THE HOME 

















Even politicians have begun to realize - 


the potency of the “movies” in the 
realm of ideas. In fact, few people with 
a case to state can ignore the educa- 
tional value of the cinematograph. 
Journalists, as well as_ bricklayers 
—to mention but two of many 
callings—are being taught to do bet- 
ter work with the aid of the cinema, 
but until recently such assistance has 
been more or less specialized and 
adapted to the needs of varying occu- 
pations. Mr. Frank Gilbreth, of Provi- 
dence, has provided some of the most 
conspicuous examples of the vocational 
use of the movies, along the line of 
motion-study, and a good many tech- 
nical processes stand indebted for re- 
cent improvement to work of the kind 
that Mr. Gilbreth has been doing. Very 
soon will come the chance, however, of 
the housewife, who may not consider 
hers a technical vocation, but who has 
shown a desire to be more efficient 
which the movies may do much to meet. 
Mrs. Christine Frederick, of the Apple- 
croft Experiment Station, Greenlawn, 
Long Island, an authority on domestic 
efiiciency, and one who has some re- 
markabie practical results to her credit, 
has produced a household “movie” that 
represents some years of patient study 


‘of the every day problems of the Amer- 


ican home. It is planned to rent the film 
at low cost to women’s clubs, colleges, 
domestic science schools and similar or- 
ganizations, and the progress of the 
innovation will be watched with great 
interest. 


UNIVERSITY EFFICIENCY 


Registration for the winter session 
of Columbia University begins Septem- 
ber 27th, and there is likely to be good 
response to the remarkable provision 
that has been made, thru the School 
of Business, for linking up scholastic 
achievement with the practical require- 
ments of modern business. There are 
taught, as a kind of superstructure on 
the foundation of general economics, 
business organization and administra- 


tion, practical advertising (wherein 
psychology now plays such an im- 
portant part), accounting, corpora- 


tion law and finance, marketing, agri- 
cultural economics, railway transporta- 
tion, banking, insurance, and even 
salesmanship, among a good many 
other things having immediate rela- 
tion to modern life. The training is 
designed to lead to the degrees of both 
Bachelor and Master of Science, and 
as it proceeds over a course of either 
four or five years’ duration, advantage 
will be taken of the location of the 
school to bring students into close 
contact with actual business practice 
in the large enterprises of the city of 
New York. 
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